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Fourteen years ago he excelled as a prodigy. Now he still excels as 
the mature artist and one of the world’s greatest Violinists. Since 
the commencement of his public career Menuhin has recorded exclu- 
sively for ‘‘ His Master’s Voice” and it is always possible to enjoy 
his superb playing in famous concert pieces, Sonatas or Concertos. 
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Mendelssohn —E Minor - DB 3555-8 Dvorak—A Minor - - - DB 2838-4! 
With Orchestre des Concerts Colonne With Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
Cond. Georges Enesco Cond. Georges Enesco 


; Bruch — No. 1 in G Minor DB 16!!-3 
Mozart—No.7inD - - DB 1735-8 With London Symphony Orchestra 


With Orchestra Cond. Georges Enesco Cond. Sir Landon Ronald 


Elgar—BMinor- - - - DB 1751-6 Lalo — Symphonie Espagnole 
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| DB 1999-2002 
With London Symphony Orchestra | With Orchestre Symphonique de Paris 
conducted by Composer | Cond. Georges Enesco 
Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin 
LC | 3 Mozart —F Major (K.376) - = = = = = = DB 3552-3 
r ~ > Mozart —No. 42 in A (K.526) - - - = = = 0B2057-8 
pe = Beethoven —A Major (“Kreutzer”) - - = = DB 2409-12 
Ei / ° / —s = Franck—A Major- - - - - - - - = = DB2742-5 
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For millions of miles over the sound tracks 
of countless records all over the world, have 
travelled IM Long-Playing Needles. Silently 
and smoothly with never a hiss or a chatter 
and with frictionless ease, they have been 
reproducing music—and nothing but music. 
What the distance covered amounts to we do 
not pretend to guess, but reduced to time, the 
arduous test which IM’s have already under- 
gone is no less than 3,805 years ! An impres- 
sive total of playing time that has been cal- 
culated without any mathematical conjuring 
from the simple elemental that were one 
instrument supplied with the number of 
IM Needles already sold, and played day 
and night without a stop, 1863 B.C. would 
have been the necessary starting date if the 
aim was to have been on the last lap about 


not get a spare ‘** Top-hat 








LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


Not to put too fine a point on it, the IM Pointmaster is not easy to get nowadays. Too much valuable 
raw material urgently needed for other work is used in its making. So please don’t blame your 
dealer if he is ‘‘ sold-out.’’ But if you are urgently needing some new fine points on your IM’s, why 
and leave your used needles with your dealer for sharpening. He'll 
gladly do this fcr you at a small charge. Many IM’ers are already using this plan and both they and 
the dealers tell us that it works out well. 





now. Truly can it be said then, that IM’s 
have stood the test of time. 

If, however, this figurative demonstration 
of worth still leaves some doubt in your 
mind as to the efficacy of IM Long-Playing 
Needles, may we suggest that the purchase 
of a ‘‘ Top-hat’’ will remove it entirely. 
Each contains ten IM’s—ten ‘‘keys’’ to 
every note of music and nothing but the 
music ; and sufficient to unlock the doors 
—with repointing—to all the pristine beauties 
of the original of upwards of 1,000 recordings. 
And because all the wear is on the needle 
and not on your records it is easy to appre- 
ciate why IM’s mean perpetual youth for all 
records: and although they cannot make 
old records young again they will stop them 
getting older. 
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of material for making new ones. 
Take them to your nearest Dealer, he 
will make you an allowance for them. 
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== THEME and VARIATIONS 


from SUITE No. 3 in G, Op. 55. 5 parts 
Side 6 — Mazeppa (Cossack Dance) 


played by THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
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EDITORIAL 


tT year 1812 was not remarkable only 
for Napoleon’s attack on Russia in June 
and the retreat from Moscow that was 
the beginning of his end. In the year 1812 
Beethoven wrote his Grand Symphony in A 
and his Grand Symphony in F. Both 
symphonies are expressions of the same 
mood, a mood of intense elation'‘at his own 
genius. Neither symphony is tinged with 
melancholy, even for as much as half a 
dozen bars. The. great Allegretto of the 
Seventh Symphony is solemn, but with the 
solemnity of a mighty procession moving 
across the stage of the world. The epithet 
accorded by Beethoven to his Seventh 
Symphony and his Eight Symphony should 
be noted. None of his other symphonies, not 
even the Ninth, was given this epithet on the 
title page of the published edition, though 
in the original dedication of Bonaparte the 
Eroica was called Sinfonia Grande. In- 
deed, if he had not been so great a genius 
one might be tempted to discern signs of 
folie de grandeur in the Beethoven of 1812. 
He had already said after the Battle of 
Jena how unlucky it was he did not know so 
much about military matters as music, 
because if he did he would soon show 
Napoleon who was master. They said in 
North Germany that the Seventh Symphony 
was the composition of a drunkard, and as 
Beethoven himself had delcared himself to 
be the Bacchus who crushed delicious nectar 
for mankind and provided it with divine 
frenzy, perhaps they were not so far out in 
North Germany. Wagner wrote: “I do 
not know whether Beethoven wished to 
depict a Bacchic orgy. in the finale of the 
Seventh Symphony, but I recognize in this 
impassioned kermesse a sign of his Flemish 
origin. We see that also in his defiant 
speech, and in the freedom of his bearing 
which was completely out of harmony with 
a country like Austria ruled by the strictest 
discipline and the most rigid etiquette. The 
Seventh Symphony is a wild explosion of 
superhuman energy rejoicing in its own 
power like a river which overflows its banks 
and floods the country all around.” 


It was Wagner too who called this 
symphony the apotheosis of the dance. 
Probably the ballet, the name of which I 
cannot for the life of me remember, which 
was set to the music of the Seventh Sym- 
phony and had such a success in the years 
before the war, helped to popularise the 
Seventh in this country. It has not yet 
caught up with the Fifth, but I should say 
it is probably the most popular now after 
the Fifth, and even ten years ago the Third 
and -the Sixth were much more popular 
than the Seventh. It is significant that 
among the requests for recordings to be 
compared the Seventh Symphony led, 


which is why I am writing about it this 
month. 

The only versions which remain in the 
catalogue are those of Weingartner with 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra on 
five light-blue Columbia discs and ‘Toscanini 
with the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra on five red H.M.V. discs. The 
Toscanini version, as one would expect, is 
a most brilliant affair ; but it is American 
recording, and it 1s intended for a radio- 
gram. American recorders believe that 
acoustical instruments are extinct. I doubt 
if this Toscanini version is suitable for any 
except the best radiograms. Even my two 
huge horns are apt to get tied up in the 
higher registers with the volume of sound 
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and produce at times a kind of tingling 


effect on the ears which can be irritating 
even in the largest room. This- never 
happens with the Columbia recording. of 
the Weingartner version, and it does not 
happen on the earlier American recording 
of Stokowski and the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which used to be in the 
H.M.V. catalogue. Those five successful 
black discs are well worth looking out, for. 

I have for some time now been feeling 
that the volume of sound which modern 
recording is able to perpetuate on a record 
has outrun the ability of the ordinary 
instrument to reproduce it. It is rather like 
the problem of modern economics. Pro- 
duction has outrun the capability of dis- 
tribution to keep up with it. I commend to 
inventors the problem. of the distribution of 
sound. I have played: myself with the idea 
of recording the orchestra in four parts— 
strings, woodwind, brass and percussion, 
and then playing the result on four syn- 
chronised records from four different 


speakers. Of course this would be out of the 
question with wax discs of to-day, but it 
seems improbable that wax discs will go 


on indefinitely. At any rate I am convinced 
we have reached the limit of sound tolerable 
without better means of distributing it. 

There was an admirable article by 
Joseph Szigeti, in the October number of the 
American Music Lover in which he paid a 
tribute to what Thomas Mann wrote about 
the gramophone in his great book The 
Magic Mountain. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Herbert Barrett 
I am able to quote from Mr. Mann’s 
letter to Mr. Szigeti about this article: 

“This little meditation has given me 
great pleasure ; it may really be that in 
the future the gramophone chapter in The 
Magic Mountain will have a certain signifi- 
cance from the point of view of musical 
technique, and, in a way, has such signifi- 
cance already to-day. The development 
which the phonograph has undergone 
since the days when I wrote my chapter 
is indeed surprising, but, as it goes, I was 
perhaps happier with my black box then 
and the thin sound of the records which it 
played than with the glorious sounds com- 
ing now from my loudspeaker.” 

I think that most of us with a gramophone 
experience.going back thirty years will agree 
with Mr. Mann, and agree too with 
Szigeti when he writes: 

“With the growth and attendant blasé 
acceptance of the phonograph, we begin to 
need the poet’s definition of the essence of 
the thing—the view of naiveté and wide- 
eyed wonderment that will lead us to its 
soul.” 

Szigeti reminds his readers that the first 
complete symphony recording was that of 
the Beethoven Fifth made by Nikisch in 
1913, and for this statement he is wrongly 
corrected by the Editor of The American 
Music Lover who says: ‘“* This performance 
on two twelve-inch discs afforded only 
excised versions of all four movements. 
The first complete symphony recording 
was made by Albert Coates around 1920.” 

In point of fact the Nikisch Fifth was 
complete and occupied—it still occupies 
them on my shelf—four twelve-inch discs, 
and as an interpretation no performance of 
the Fifth Symphony recorded since has 
équalled it. Mention of Albert Coates 
reminds me that he made a shortened 
version of the Seventh Synzphony which 
was published in France on three dark- 
green H.M.V. discs. The first complete 
Fifth was made by Landon Ronald and 
issued in the early spring of 1923. Here is 
what I wrote 20 years ago to the month in 
the first number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

“* There is no doubt that solely from the 
point of view of recording this new version 
is the best issued so far. Actually I prefer 
the old rendering conducted by Nikisch 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
now taken out of circulation. Still, there 
were some disastrous noises on that, par- 
ticularly in the famous opening bars of the 
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first movement, which sounded like fog- 
horns being let off by a mischievous boy. 
I prefer the more romantic interpretation 
of Nikisch. Sir Landon makes it altogether 
a more practical affair, so much more 
practical that I have been tempted to 
transfer my allegiance from the Fifth 
Symphony to the Seventh Symphony, of 
which I possess a mutilated version con- 
ducted by Mr. Albert Coates, and issued in 
France. I have also two records of the 
finale of the Fifth Symphony conducted by 
Toscanini. These have been published in 
America and in Italy, but not in England. 
I think that Toscanini’s small orchestra is 
the most effective of all on the gramophone. 
If a Beethoven fanatic will give himself 
the trouble to order these two discs he will 
find them listed in the Italian catalogue ; 
and if he is content to wait for about six 
months while the French fool about with 
them in transit, and if he does not fear 
embarking on a long correspondence with 
the pompous buffoons who run the English 
customs, and if he will pay the exorbitant 
duty of 334%, he will one day have his 
reward. If he is wealthy enough, patient 
enough, and fond enough of music, he 
might order at the same time a Gagliarda 
by Vincenzo Galilei, the finale of Beeth- 
oven’s First Symphony, and the Third 
Movement and the Finale of Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat.” 

Readers will note that even then it was 
the smallness of Toscanini’s , orchestra 
which I was finding effective, and I do wish 
that he would give us some records now to 
show us what miracles he can perform with 
a small orchestra. 

In the autumn of that year, 1923, 
Columbia, after bringing out a potted 
Eroica with Sir Henry Wood, published the 
first complete Seventh Symphony with 
Felix Weingartner conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 

In THE GRAMOPHONE of November 1923 
I wrote: 

** The Columbia people make a welcome 
innovation in publishing their five records 
in a neat album. It is perhaps too much to 
hope that complete symphonies issued in 
albums will be a regular feature of the 
recording companies’ lists; but I would 
make so bold as to invite the Columbia 
people to stamp the name of the work on 
the back of the cover to prepare for the 
great day when our shelves will have so 
many of these albums that we shall require 
the name on the back as well as on the 
sides.” 

After that outburst of what at that date 
seemed the optimism of a visionary, I 
praised Weingartner’s performance as 
beautifully austere ; and I think austere is 
the epithet which fits best the electric 
recording of the current Columbia cata- 
logue. If somebody intending to acquire 
all the Beethoven Symphonies asked me to 
advise him which versions to choose I 
should have no hesitation in advising the 
Weingartner set because this certainly does 
provide the most solid base for a just 
appreciation of the symphonies as a whole. 
On the other hand, if somebody intended 
only to buy the Seventh Symphony and 
asked my advice whether he should get 
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Toscanini or Weingartner I should probably 
advise Toscanini, provided my consultant 
was the owner of an instrument able to 
stand up to that terrific recording. I am 
sure that in the mood of that spring of 
1812 in which Beethoven wrote the Seventh 
Symphony he would have felt that Tos- 
canini had been sent by Dionysus himself 
to conduct the revelry of that mighty finale. 
Weingartner was not really cut out to lead a 
Bacchic dance. He was always inclined to 
drive Beethoven on the curb. There is no 
point in my making a detailed comparison 
between the Toscanini and the Weingartner 
versions now available. If you want the 
full dynamic force of Beethoven’s rhythm at 
its most intoxicating you wiil choose the 
Toscanini version. But make sure first that 
your radiogram or gramophone can stand 
up to it. 

Beethoven finished the Seventh Symphony 
by May 13th, and presumably it was all 
written in Vienna. The unity of mood is so 
perfect that it sounds as if it was written 
at a sitting. Notwithstanding the exhilara- 
tion of his mood his health was bad and his 
doctor prescribed a course of baths. He was 
still in Vienna at the beginning of July 
when there was a farewell dinner at which, 
among others, Maelzel was present. The 
inventor had just perfected his metronome, 
and Beethoven would use it to mark the 
Allegretto of the Seventh Symphony as slow 
as 76. At this dinner Beethoven bid Maelzei 
farewell in a canon which was sung by the 
guests round the table, Beethoven himself 
taking the soprano part. Later that year 
he would use that impromptu canon for the 
exquisite second movement of the Eighth 
Symphony. Among other spas he visited 
Carlsbad that summer, where a postilion’s 
horn was noted in his sketches to be used 
with lovely effect in another movement of 
the Eighth Symphony. At Toplitz he met 
Amalie Sebald, with whom he fell in love 
while he was writing the Eighth Symphony, 
which may account for the tenderness 
which creeps into it here and there. She cut 
off a lot of his hair which her descendants 
still have. It was at T6plitz too that he had 
the famous meeting with Goethe. Beethoven 
had much admired Goethe’s poetry and had 
written in February 1811 to tell Bettina 
Brentano that Goethe, Schiller, Ossian and 
Homer were his favourite poets. In 1810 
he had composed music for Goethe’s 
Egmont and had set several of his lyrics. 
Bettina had written to Goethe that Beeth- 
oven made her forget the world “* and even 
you, O Goethe. ... I do not think I am 
w.ong in saying this man is very far 
ahead of modern civilisation.” In that 
very July of 1812 Bettina was writing that 
no king or emperor was ever sO conscious 
of his power as Beethoven. 

The meeting between the two great men 
at that spa in Bohemia was too much of a 
clash of temperament. 

“Kings and princes can easily make 
professors and privy councillors: they can 
bestow titles and decorations, but they 
cannot make great men, or minds which 
rise above the base turmoil of this world,” 
Beethoven wrote to Bettina von Arnim. 
** And when two men are together such as 
Goethe and myself, these fine gentlemen 
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must be made conscious of the difference 
between ourselves and them. Yesterday, 


as we were returning home on foot, we met: 


the whole of the Imperial family. We saw 
them approaching from a distance. Goethe 
let go my arm to take his stand by the 
roadside with the crowd. It was in vain 
that I talked to him. Say what I would I 
could not get him to move a single step. 
I drew my hat down upon my head, 
buttoned up my overcoat and forced my 
way through the throng. Princes and 
courtiers stood aside. Duke Rudolph raised 
his hat to me, the Empress bowing to me 
first. The great of the earth know me and 
recognise me. I amused myself in watching 
the procession pass by Goethe. He remained 
on the roadside bowing low, hat in hand. 


I took him to task for it pretty severely, 


and did not spare him at all.” 

Goethe was equally offended by Beeth- 
oven’s behaviour and said to Zelter, 
** Beethoven is unfortunately possessed of a 
wild and uncouth disposition ; doubtless 
he is not wrong in finding the world 
detestable, but that is not the way to make 
it pleasant for himself or for others. We 
must excuse and pity him, for he is deaf.” 

For years Goethe did not like to have 
Beethoven’s name mentioned to him, and 
though he much admired Beethoven’s 
music he was afraid of it because he felt 
that it destroyed the mental tranquility 
he had at last achieved. In 1830 the young 
Mendelssohn visited Goethe in Weimar, and 
at last persuaded him to listen to the first 
movement of the Fifth Symphony. Goethe 
tried to resist the effect of the music. 
“That does not touch me,” he said, “ it 
only surprises me.” Then, after a little 
while, he murmured, “ It is really magnifi- 
cent. You would think the whole house was 
falling to pieces.”” And afterwards at dinner 
he sat quiet and pensive for a long while 
until he began to talk to young Mendelssohn 
about Beethoven’s music. 

We must think of Beethoven that summer 
in T6éplitz behaving with Goethe very 
much as he behaved in music all the way 
through that Seventh Symphony, except 
at the very beginning of it, in the Allegretto 
of the second movement, and during the 
Trio. 

The Eighth Symphony was finished in 
October at Linz, where he had gone to 
stay with his brother Johann. Here, too, 
he wrote three Trombone pieces and 
signed them All Souls Day. Two of those 
Equali were performed at his own requiem 
fifteen years later. A choir of sixteen men 
singers and four trombones alternately 
sang and played those pieces arranged to 
the words of the Miserere and the Amplius. 
I suggest that a recording of them will be 
welcome. In November 1812, Beethoven 
returned to Vienna and wrote that 
glorious last violin and piano sonata in G 
which he dedicated to the Archduke 
Rudolph who had raised his hat to him 
when the Imperial party met Beethoven 
and Goethe. This sonata has that sublime 
adagio espressivo for its second movement, 
the only adagio Beethoven wrote in that 
year of exhilaration at his own greatness. 
He had intended to write three Grand 
Symphonies that year, and the key for the 
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third one was to be D minor. By the way, 
one of his remarks about Goethe was that 
the poet was always in D major. This 
proposed D minor Symphony does not 
seem to have been an anticipation of the 
Choral beyond the choice of the key. 


We have four versions of the Eighth 
Symphony still in the catalogues. In the 
H.M.V. list there is Koussevitsky with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and _ Sir 
Adrian Boult with the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, both on red discs. In the 
Columbia list there is Weingartner and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
In Decca there is 
Pfitzner with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra on red discs. All these record- 
ings take up six sides. When Weingartner 
did his pre-electric Eighth Symphony for 
Columbia in the autumn of 1923 it took 
three and a half sides, and the fourth side 
was devoted to some rather dull music of 
his own. I have no hesitation whatever in 
plumping for the Koussevitsky version as 
the best available, and the orchestra being 
smaller than that required for the Seventh 
Symphony the excess of American recording 
is not painful. Even so I think that purely 
as a recording the British H.M.V. version 
with Adrian Boult is better, but it just 
lacks the verve which is necessary if the 
Eighth Symphony (in the words of Wagner) 
is to be “‘ less sublime in power than the 
Seventh but even more strange and 
characteristic of the man, mingling tragedy 
with farce and Herculean vigour with the 
games and caprices of a child.”’ Beethoven 
himself was particularly fond of this 
symphony, which he always called “ the 
little one.”” For a long time the ridiculous 
title of the Ballet Symphony was affixed 
to it, and it is ironical that when a ballet 
was made of one of the symphonies it 
should have been the Seventh that provided 
it. Speaking for myself, I grow fonder of 
the Eighth all the time, and after playing 
over at a sitting those four versions, together 
with a capital Fifth version by Schalk and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra on 
three black H.M.V. discs now out of the 
catalogue, I like it better than ever. It is a 
heavy test for music, however great, to 
listen to one symphony for about three 
hours. 


The fruitful year of 1812 exhausted 
Beethoven for awhile and during the first 
half of 1813 he composed hardly anything. 
Then in July the news reached Vienna of 
Wellington’s great victory at Vittoria on 
June 21st, which, following on the disaster 
of Moscow, and what in Germany looked 
like the beginning of the end of Napoleon’s 
domination of Europe, excited Beethoven 
tremendously. It excited him so much that 
he composed a rather vulgar piece of music 
called Wellington’s Victory or the Battle 
of Vittoria, which came to be known as the 
Battle Symphony. Parlophone brought out 
a recording of this on four discs with 
Weissmann and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, but it is no longer in the cata- 
logue and I cannot lay my hand on them. 
{ remember, however, that God Save the King 
came into it. Beethoven sent a copy of the 
Eattle Symphony to the Prince Regent, to 
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whom it was dedicated, but the Prince 
never acknowledged it, and Beethoven was 
much upset by this lack of courtesy. 


The year 1813 was a year in the same 
key as 1943. People felt that Napoleon’s 
Continental System, like Hitler's New 
Order, was at last riding to a fall. Vittoria 
was a kind of El Alamein. The retreat 
from Moscow was a Stalingrad. -What 
we want in 1943 are a Bautzen, a Lutzen 
and a Leipzig as soon as possible. After 
Leipzig, which was fought on October 19th, 
the Bavarians and Austrians tried to cut off 
Napoleon’s retreat and were badly ham- 
mered at Hanau on October goth. The 
many Austrian wounded in Vienna sug- 
gested an opportunity. for the first perform- 
ance of the Seventh Symphony in their aid. 
The concert took place on December 8th 
in the large Hall of the University of 
Vienna ; the programme consisted of the 
Seventh Symphony, the Battle Symphony, 
and two marches performed by Maelzel’s 
mechanical trumpet. It was a thoroughly 
stirring evening. Beethoven conducted and 
among the performers in the orchestra 
were Spohr, Hummel, Moscheles, Salieri 
and many other of the most famous 
musicians of the day. The concert was a 
great success and the programme was 
repeated on the 12th. It was repeated 
again early in January 1814, when some 
numbers from The Ruins of Athens were 
substituted for the mechanical trumpet, 
and on February 27th it was repeated a 
fourth time with the addition of the first 
performance of the Eighth Symphony— 
a hefty programme. The Seventh Sym- 
phony was always a huge success, and the 
Allegretto was encored three times out of the 
four ; but the Eighth Symphony was not a 
success. This annoyed Beethoven-extremely, 
and he decided the reason was “ just be- 
cause it is much better.”” The Seventh 
Symphony continued to be played at various 
concerts, and finally at the Congress of 
Vienna a gala performance of the Seventh 
Symphony and the Battle Symphony was 
given before an audience of 6,000, to which 
all the crowned heads and notabilities in 
Vienna were invited by the composer 
personally. Beethoven was presented to the 
Czarina, who gave him a present of £100, 
which he acknowledged by dedicating to 
her his pianoforte arrangement of the 
Seventh Symphony. 


I have given so much of the background 
of the Seventh and Eighth Symphonies 
because to play them to-day against a 
background in many ways so similar such 
music braces the mind to contend with 
circumstance and promises victory over 
those very forces against which Beethoven’s 
aspirations for the future of humanity 
revolted. I do not know what Hitler’s 
reaction to Beethoven’s music is, but I feel 
pretty sure what Beethoven’s. reaction to 
Hitler would have been. I feel no con- 
fidence that Wagner, Brahms, Schubert or 
even Mozart would have stood up to 
Hitler, but I feel absolute confidence that 
Beethoven would have treated him as 
contemptuously as a bit of horse-dung in a 
Vienna street. 
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F. W. GAISBERG 

_I have been enjoying Freddie Gaisberg’s 
delightful book of Reminiscences, The 
Music Goes Round, which was published last 
year by the Macmillan Company of New 
York. It is an absorbing story, with vivid 
glimpse after glimpse at ail those per- 
sonalities preserved for us in a wax much 
more potently evocative than any of the 
wax in Madame Taussaud’s. I do hope 
that the book will soon be published over 
here. It is exactly what we want to read ata 
time like this, and to go travelling round the 
world with Freddie Gaisberg in the com- 
pany of prima donnas, violinists, con- 
ductors and mighty basses goes far to 
relieve the claustrophobia of this detestable 
moment. So please, all ye Macmillans 
over here, let us soon have this book on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

CompTon MACKENZE. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


American Publications 

A number of readers have asked how they 
can obtain, among other things, the new 
Encyclopedia of Recorded Music, the American 
Music Lover and Listen, issued in America. In 
plain English, they cannot be ordered at all, 
because of the Treasury Regulation that sterling 
cannot be sent out of the country; in other 
words, cash remittances to the U.S. are against 
the law. So there is nothing for it but to get 
the war over before we can get these publica- 
tions over. 
Rimington’s Review 

Paper shortage and infrequency of classical 
record issues have decided Mr. Frederick T. 
Smith, of Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd., to pub- 
lish his Rimington’s Review quarterly, the first of 
the new series continuing in the present form, 
coming in April. The price will be 4d. as 
before. 


Gramophone Societies and Recitals 

Lunch-hour gramophone music recitals (12.30 
tow p.m.) are given daily (Monday to Friday) 
in St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn Viaduct, 
organised by Mr. P. E. Mytton. Each day’s 
programme is carefully planned ; a representa- 
tive one being Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin 
Polonaise ; Chopin’s Piano Concerto, No. 2; 
Mozart’s “‘ Haffner” Symphony; and the 
John Ireland Piano Concerto. Twin turntables 
are used to provide unbroken continuity, and, 
thanks to the acoustics of the church and four 
loudspeakers, the volume and character of 
reproduction are equivalent to a concert hall 
performance. These are not services, but free 
musical recitals and the audience’s appreciation 
is usually expressed with a copper or two in the 
bag as they pass out. This is an excellent 
opportunity for music-lovers to make the 
acquaintance of records that may be new to 
them. 

The Secretary of the Cheltenham Gramo- 
phone Society reports that, formed in 1938, 
with a membership of only nine, it has since 
steadily increased its membership to the present 
figure of 180. The Secretary would be pleased 
to hear if any other Society can rival these 
figures this season, or any other season. Secre- 
tary, S. W. Jenkins, 15, Fairfield Park Road, 
Cheltenham. 


Index for Volume XX. 

It is hoped that this will be ready by about 
July ist. The supply will be limited, and we are 
now accepting orders, which will be dealt with 
in rotation. The price is 2s. post free, for orders 
received before July 1st, or after that date, if 
still available, 2s. 6d. 
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By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


jz was interesting to find Creatore and his 
Band (as a sort of orchestral successor to 
Sousa’s Band) come back to records this 
year (1927), innocently hailed as “ first 
records’ by those whose memories or 
knowledge did not take them back to 1912, 
when Creatore’s first records caused a 
sensation. But this time they were under 
the H.M.V. mark, and if they registered 
anything like the measure of success of 
ours they were, indeed, an acquisition. 
They received an excellent press. In 
November, too, Parlophone brought to 
this country the first recording of Richard 
Tauber, and it speaks well for the judgment 
of all concerned that not only was there an 
immediate welcome for the tenor, but 
thenceforward his individual style kept 
him a constant favourite. His first record 
was of Schumann’s “ Lotus Flower” and 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Impatience,” both sung in 
German, of course. 

Our search for the unusual and interesting 
brought a number of unique records. On 
Armistice Day we recorded the bells of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in the half-muffled chimes 
used on that day. The ringers were, as 
with the Bow Bells recording, the curiously 
named Ancient Society of College Youths, 
the foremost organisation of ringers in the 
country. By the way, although not a 
ringer on either of those occasions, Arthur 
Brooks, our artists manager, was and still is 
a member of that Ancient Society, and a 
certificated campanologist. 

Two rather contrasting events served to 
close 1927 for us, the Amateur Ballroom 
Dancing Championship and the recording 
of the Bayreuth Festival. The former was 
designed for the double purpose of en- 
couraging dancing generally and, naturally, 
increasing the sale of our dance records. 
Whether it did the first we could not say, 
but it certainly had very little effect on the 
sales of dance records. At the same time it 
was grand publicity through the best 
selling months of the season. The scheme 
did not include any conditions relating to 
the use of records, but offered a total of 
£3,000 value in prizes (silver cups, port- 
ables, cabinet models, etc.) in a series of 
three heats and a final in the principal 
dance halls in twenty-four districts, ninety- 
six dances in all. They took place between 
October and December, and the grand 
final was arranged for the Royal Albert 
Hall on January 26th, 1928. The com- 
petitions were under Santos Casani and the 
organisation arrangements in the hands of 
young Hilton Carter, son of the Hilton 
Carter who was for so many years manager 
of the Albert Hall. Everything ran smoothly, 
but the grand final gave us some uneasy 
moments. The advance bookings were so 


slow that up to 7 p.m. on the evening it 
looked as though not more than a thousand 
people would attend. But we were assured 
that the bulk of dancers would not begin to 
show up until about nine o’clock. As the 
success of this evening was largely my 


responsibility, I lived a lifetime of anxiety 
during those two hours, almost counting 
the little parties as they filtered in. And I 
thanked my lucky stars that Sterling and 
his friends did not arrive until nearly 10.30. 
Then I steered him carefully and hurriedly 
through the corridors until he reached his 
box in the balcony. I threw open the door 
and he walked to the edge and looked 
down at the scene below. His face was a 
study. “ Great heavens,” he burst out, 
“what a sight! I’ve never seen anything 
like it!’ It really was a magnificent 
spectacle. The dance floor was packed with 
whirling couples, the beams of the limes 
flashing over the scene and heightening the 
brilliant picture. There were over nine 
thousand present, and the success of the 
evening helped to mitigate the realisation 
that it was merely a succés d’estime and 
meant nothing commercially except useful 
publicity. 

The Bayreuth Wagner Festival was a 
horse of a different colour. I suppose it 
would be insulting the intelligence of 
readers of this magazine to enlarge upon 
the significance of this theatre, only pointing 
out that as the very shrine of Wagner, 
reserved for performances of his operas, and 
under the control of Wagner’s son, Siegfried 
(he of the “ Siegfried Idyll ”’) the exclusive 
contract to record the festival performances 
seemed to be the last word in operatic 
achievement for the gramophone. 

For such an adventure, practically the 
whole of the recording department went to 
Bayreuth under the command of Arthur 
Brooks. And it was no picnic. The fees 
for the privilege paid to the Wagner family 
were several thousand pounds, and each 
artist concerned in the production, the 
orchestra of 133 players, and the conductors 
(Karl Muck,, Siegfried Wagner and Von 
Hoesslin) had to be negotiated separately. 
The operas from which we took records 
were “ Parsifal” (fifteen sides), “ Sieg- 
fried ” (three sides) and “‘ Rhinegold ” and 
“Valkyrie” (two sides each), eleven 
records in all. It was clear from the results 
that everybody spread himself to excel 
anything done before, the recorders, artists 
and conductors. The wonderful acoustics 
of the Wagner Theatre contributed the 
atmosphere, and as befitted the true Wagner 
spirit, there was a bigness and sonority in 
the records that were convincing. In all, 
the records represented a performance of 
richness in tone that made them a recording 
as well as a gramophone landmark. I 
think the best thing said about them was 
what we said in one of our announcements 
—that they were better than we thought 
they were. They were put in a special 
Bayreuth Festival album and neither at 
their issue nor during the years that fol- 
lowed had we any reason to complain that 
their sales did not justify the venture. The 
next year “‘ Tristan ’” was recorded there, 
but that’s another story. 

That 1927 was a momentous year is 
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always brought to my mind by a paragraph 
I have by me, and which I considered a 
rich multum-in-parvo, rather neatly summing 
up the activities of that period: ‘‘ Some- 
body at the Columbia headquarters must 
be trying to keep up a hectic standard of 
‘to-day’s good deed.’ After arranging to 
finish the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, to 
father the Amateur - Ballroom Dancing 
Championship of Great Britain (with 
prizes to the value of over £3,000), to 
control fifteen broadcasting stations in 
America, the task of sending a recording 
outfit to Bayreuth or to Dame Clara Butt’s 
home, or of putting the complete B.N.O.C. 
performance of ‘ Pagliacci’ in an album — 
was the inspiration of off-days and the 
Empire broadcast a mere Sunday fill-up. 
But as soon as he takes breath again, in 
what new direction will he flash his astute 
glance ? Beecham opera? A weekly air- 
service for matrices across the Atlantic ? 
Stunt is a coarse word for the emanations of 
so rosy and benevolent a mind.”’ 

The allusion to the control of fifteen 
broadcasting stations referred to our acquisi- 
tion of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
of America as part of our taking over the 
Columbia American interests ; we owned 
the broadcast network for about a month. 
But, as under American law U.S. broad- 
casting stations may not belong to any but 
Americans, we, as an English concern, 
were obliged to dispose of it. (By a strange 
freak of fate, in 1942 the C.B.S. acquired 
Columbia records in the States, thus 
reversing the position.) Dame Clara Butt 
had been ill and was recorded at her home, 
and the Empire broadcast was a Sunday 
experiment at the Petty France recording 
studios when we _ broadcast Australian 
artists in London to listeners in Australia. 

I find a note among my papers that the 
Vocalion records (and their cheaper mark, 
Aco) ceased to make their appearance about 
September, 1927. This was not the Voca- 
lion exit, of course, for that mark was later 
acquired by Crystalate (then making 
Imperial, and subsequently Broadcast re- 
cords), and more recently by Decca, and 
their issue continued. But I have looked 
up trade papers of that date and can find 
neither publicity nor review references to 
the Vocalion Company’s records then, or 
for several months after. Perhaps some 
better-informed reader would elucidate or 
confirm this. 

The Vocalion Company is entitled to 
more extended reference than I can give it, 
for it took its place in gramophone history, 
first, because it was the means of introduc- 
ing Compton Mackenzie to gramophone 
music, and second, because it brought to 
records a number of first-class artists. Here 
I feel, and I think my opinion is shared by 
others, we might have seen in the fulness of 
time, had the Company continued opera- 
tions, the application of the same artistic 
treatment to their record productions as, 
over the years, they had developed in their 
associated piano-player rolls. At least, that 
is a fair assumption, for the Pianola Duo- 
Art music rolls were artistically unique. 


Vocalion records were owned by the 
Aeolian Company, known the world over 
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, I must admit that I have been amazed at the response to the 
g suggestion made on this page before Christmas, and again in 
h February, that much more pleasure can be got from one’s records 
0 by following the music in a miniature score. 
n 
g The list given in February has proved so useful that I give below 
L a further selection of scores, graded from simple on the left to 
“hh. _ complex on the right. We can supply any of them from stock. 
: (One of our customers tells me that he is finding as much interest 
" in building up a library of miniature scores as in collecting records.) 
. FRED. SMITH. 
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2. | Rasoumovsky, Op. 59, Nos. 1, 2, Haffner Symphony 3/- Symphony No. 2.. ere 
. | and3 ... ... Complete 4/3 Sinfonia Concertante in E Flat .. 3/6 Falstaff... .. 12/6 
it Quartet, Op. 74 ... °% - 2 Piano Concertoin A Major ... 3/6 Introduction & Allegro for sine 5/- 
| Vaughan Williams Cockaigne Overture 5/- 
Ms | Mews Serenade to Music sons and Sibelius 
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Oboe Quartet in F. Major vow; 8 dental) .. one os -. 3/6 Vaughan Williams 
© String Quartet in F Major ... 1/6 Bach ae er semer: .. oe 
c- rs iy eae 19 Six Brandenburgs Complete 13/6 The Lark Ascending... .... 3/6 
id O in G Maiox me ‘neh Concerto for Two Violins oe Concerto Academico ... ... 2/= 
ed | WAFSSS In ajor ss wee 1/6 Concerto for Piano, D Minor ... 3/- Tallis Fantasia... © 20 . ws. Sf 
id QuartetinD Major ... .... 1/6 Concerto for Piano, F Minor ...  3/- Delius 
to Piano QuartetinG Minor * ... 1/9 Beethoven ay oy eos eee vee — 
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1€ . -, 4/- icc, : 
Qo Don Giovanni... e| | Plane Concertos 1, and’6 each | | S2"Entomy variations 2. “Ss 9 
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| Trio in B Flat, Op. 99 1/6 Brahms Piano Concerto No.1 ... . 6)/- 
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COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Howard Barlow 


Aida (Act 2)-— Grand March 


and 
Ballet Music. Verdi — = - 2 


DX i111 


H.M. ROYAL MARINES ORCHESTRA 


(Portsmouth Division) 
Conducted by Capt. F. V. Dunn, M.V.O., A.R.A.M. 


Dance of the Comedians ("Th 
Bartered Bride’’). Smetana - - 
Perpetuum Mobile. |. Strauss (orr. 


Winter) = -© © © © © © = = 


DB 2095 








LOUIS KENTNER 








| 


Barcarolle in F Sharp. Chopin moe 1002 
—Op.60*- © = © = = 


; 
i 








RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


The Blue Danube, waltz. J. —s) DB 2108 


(arr. Rawicz and Landauer) = = 





THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LTD. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX 





ISOBEL BAILLIE 


with THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Warwick Braithwaite 
Trumpet obbligato by Arthur Lockwood 


Let the bright Seraphim (from\) |, 
Samson"). Handel - + + «= - 
x wk * 
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Jimmy Leach and the 


‘*NEW ORGANOLIANS ” 


with Harry Farmer at the Hammond Organ 


Manhattan Serenade - - - - - - = - 
I'll soon be coming Home - - - - . 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Romantic Waltzes, Introducing : 


Ah! sweet mystery of Life ; When Irish Eyes ad FB 2905 


Smiling ; Love's old sweet Song; Marcheta ; od 
happened in Monterey ; Missouri Waltz- - - - 


} FB 2911 











of any make. 


There is a great shortage of material for making 
Take them to your nearest Record 


new ones. 


Dealer — he will make you an allowance for them. 


OLD RECORDS 
URGENTLY WANTED 


We want your unbroken, 
old and unwanted Records 


TURNER 


Heaven Alone - - - 
| Spy (with my little fye) - = = 


DELYA 


The Holy City - - - - - = 
The Glory of the Sea- - -: - 


LAYTON 


} FB 2907 
} FB 2906 


CARROLL 
GIBBONS 


and the 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


| had the craziest Dream - 
Can’t get out of this Mood - 


} FB 2908 


Darling ; As time goes By - - -  FB2913 
... at the Piano 
Carroll Calls the Tunes, No. 24: 
I've got a gal in Kalamazoo; My De- 
votion ; When the lights go on Again; p> FB 2912 


l'm Old-Fashioned; As time goes By ; 
There are such Things 


VICTOR 
SILVESTER 


and his 
Ballroom Orchestra 





There are such Things - - - i 09 
As Time goes By - - - - - - — 


| had the craziest Dream - - t EB 2910 
There will mever be another You - 
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for the Orchestrelle, Steck pianos, and the 
Pianola piano-player. 


There is no need to stress the first point 
of Vocalion interest ; its results are in your 
hands to-day in THE GRAMOPHONE. But 
it is only scant justice to name a few of the 
artists represented on Vocalion records 
during the Aeolian years, artists who, most 
if not all, afterwards became associated with 
marks that have lasted to this day. Among 
them were Elena Gerhardt, Evelyn Scotney, 
John Coates, Frank Titterton, Vladimir 
Rosing, Malcolm McEachern (Mr. Jetsam), 
London String Quartet, Albert Sammons 
(violin), Lionel Tertis. (viola), and Sapel- 
nikoff (pianoforte). And about 1926 they 
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introduced a young tenor, Victor Carne, 
who, a year or two later, went over to the 
administrative side of the industry with 
Columbia and is now engaged in the 
production of records. I thought my 
friend Carne had completely abandoned 
his singing career, but was delighted when, 
in January last, he told me he was to sing 
the complete “‘ Winterreise ” at a Schubert 
Birthday Concert in the Wigmore Hall. 


During the same period, from 1923 on- 
wards, another great musical house, 
Chappell and Co., Ltd., brought the 
Brunswick records to this country, linking 
them with the name of their gramophone 
and calling them Brunswick-Cliftophone 
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records. To-day we think of Bing Crosby 
and Brunswick, representing a distinctive 
and popular class of music. In those days 
records by such artists as Bronislaw Huber- 
man (violin), the pianists Josef Hofmann 
and Leopold Godowsky, and the tenor 
Mario Chamlee were regular issues under 
the Brunswick label. 

As those were the years when the gramo- 
phone, despite its acoustic limitations, was 
rising to a great height in popularity, a 
popularity sealed for all time by the advent 
of electric recording, it is only just that 
acknowledgment should be made to those 
who contributed to the raising of the 
standard. 

(To be continued) 





YEHUDI 


MENUHIN 


AFTER FOUR YEARS 
By F. W. GAISBERG 


cone his last visit to London, Yehudi 
has truly passed from boy to the status of 
man and father. His career as a child 
prodigy rose to a climax in a grand tour 
starting in 1935 and visiting the capitals of 
Europe and the U.S.A. as well as Australia 
and South Africa. Next followed two years’ 
retirement for study, and then, at 21 years 
of age, in the spring of 1938, a brilliant 
return to London, where he met and mar- 
ried Nola Nicholas, all in the space of a 
few weeks. 


I attended the wedding reception and 
shall always remember the simple pleasure 
and happiness radiated by the bridal couple, 
their parents and friends alike. The follow- 
ing lines come from my diary, written when 
the story was still fresh in my mind and 
which I should like to place on record for 
future reference : 


*“* The seclusion of the Menuhin family 
from society tended to make the children 
(Yehudi, Hephzibah and Yalta) curiously 
unworldly. When they reached the ages 
of 21, 18 and 16, I observed that they 
lived in a world of romance of their own 
making and their parents encouraged 
them. 


** Moshe told me that of the many 
problems imposed on him and his wife 
by their maturing children, that of 
happily mating them, was their greatest 
concern. The parents resolved to 
encourage an early marriage for their 
beloved boy and it really seemed as if the 
gods smiled on these good people when, 
in the spring of 1938, the Nicholas family 
of Melbourne, on a visit to London, 
decided to put up at the same hotel 
(Grosvenor House) at which the Menuhin 
family happened to be stopping. Chance 
brought them together, a whirlwind 
courtship followed and, within a few 
months a double marriage resulted which 
without doubt might go down to history 
as one of the loveliest romances in modern 
musical life: Yehudi to Nola and her 


brother Lindsay Nicholas (an Australian 

sheep-farmer) to Hephzibah Menuhin, 

the pianist. 

“Lindsay Nicholas filled in a few 
details at the reception. During the 
Menuhins’ concert tour in Australia in 
1935 they appeared some eleven times in 
Melbourne. The Nicholas family at- 
tended them all but the children only 
met casually and were, to all intents and 
purposes, strangers. It was only. on the 
renewal of that casual acquaintance in 
London that the sisters and brothers fell 
seriously in love. The Nicholas family 
are Scotch Methodists and founders of 
the well-known “ Aspro ” drug business. 
Their home is in Melbourne where, 
besides being patrons of music, they are 
leaders in all community activities. Fora 
while Lindsay studied the violin, which 
accounts for his being an ardent Menuhin 
fan. Like his sister Nola, he is blonde, or 
rather of a typical Scottish “ sandy” 
complexion. She is no musician but, 
even before they met, she owned a com- 
plete collection of Yehudi’s records. Her 
mother used to play at the first desk of 
the Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra 
and when she died, left Nola her treasured 
Guarnerius as a proof of her love of music 
and the violin in particular. Was it the 
urge to secure a “player” for this 
instrument that prompted her to accept 
young Yehudi? I am all for Nola, 
especially when I learned that she always 
travels with a portable gramophone and 
a trunk full of her favourite records which 
she declares is just as necessary to her as a 
favourite book.” 

Now, as the father of two children, 
Yehudi can assume a merited dignity. His 
daughter named Zamira (Russian for 
Peace) is described as beautiful and rosy. 
The son, Krov (Russian for War) is a 
manly, glorious, wise, active, husky chap 
(Grandfather Moshe gave me these des- 
criptions). 

Yehudi makes his own business arrange- 


ments and travels without his father, having 
dropped the pilot ; artistically he did this 
years ago. Since his twelfth year his violin 
teachers really only made music with him, 
Adolf Busch aided him during the years 1929 
and 1930. Ever since then he has worked 
with Enesco, the Rumanian violinist, con- 
ductor and composer. To be near his 
teacher, the Menuhins passed several 
summers in a comfortable villa set in a gar- 
den adjoining the forest of St. Cloud, over- 
looking Paris. Here the children were kept 
busy in the morning practising, studying and 
receiving lessons from their tutors and 
masters. After déjeuner, which was taken al 
Jresco on the lawn, they were free to romp in 
the garden and woods. To have friends to 
lunch was a favourite way of entertaining, as 
it gave the children an opportunity of 
meeting and conversing with people from 
the outside world. Here I met, amongst 
others, Enesco and Monteux, both of whom 
I often used in gramophone records. 


Enesco, handsome, friendly, brown wavy 
hair falling over his brow, swarthy colour- 
ing, twinkling eyes, gipsy-like, at eleven 
years of age was also a violin prodigy and 
has successfully arrived at the stage of 
becoming celebrated as conductor, com- 
poser and pedagogue. He was most 
successful in handling Yehudi, who had a 
wholesome respect for him both as teacher 
and friend. By accepting to record the Bach 
Double Concerto with Enesco he hoped to 
show some of the gratitude he felt to- 
wards his master. As every gramophone 
fan knows how popular these records were, 
and still are, one can gauge what a hand- 
some income they have meant to Enesco. 
They are found in every first-class collection. 
For the Menuhin children this recording 
was a grand holiday. In a festive mood we 
all taxied to the recording studio in the 
Montparnasse district, where a cheerful 
morning was spent, full of interest for the 
eager and curious Hephzibah and Yalta. 
Yehudi adopted the stern and serious mien 
before these two frivolous children, but not 
with complete success. After making the 
four records, Moshe guided us all to a 
nearby bistro for déjeuner, where a tasty 
plat-de-jour was eaten with relish. Monteux, 
Enesco, the three children and myself 
drank boisterous toasts with solid vin 
ordinaire and forgot the cares of this world 
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amidst the laughter of the children in that 
simple café of 1932 Paris. 

Throughout the first two years of the war 
Yehudi was restive to get back to his 
beloved England, and in the third year he 
made two unsuccessful attempts to secure 
*plane transport. This meant long, fruitless 
waits in New York as the official passengers 
always took precedence over him. -He had 
nearly lost hope of ever achieving his goal 
when he had an inspiration to write to 
Lord Halifax. He was asked to come to 
Washington: to lunch and talk over the 
matter with him. His scheme of a series of 
war charity concerts in England was 
heartily endorsed by Lord Halifax, and 
transport for him arranged. Thus a deter- 
mined young man and two beautiful violins 
(one Strad and one Guarnieri) were 
rocketed from Montreal on Saturday, 
March 13th, arriving in Scotland on the 
following day. The ambitious Management 
who had booked his appearance for the 
Sunday evening was a bit too optimistic. 
So a large public that night waited in the 
rain for him at the Liverpool Phil. Hall. 
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Yehudi arrived absolutely alone at St. 
Pancras station, clutching his two violins, 
and went directly to Claridges’ Hotel. 
When I called a few days later I found him 


still in a daze. Nola’s photograph was 
arranged on the dressing-table .and two 
beautiful violins were resting on the bed 
and being carefully examined by their 
owner to reassure himself that they had 
sustained no harm on their journey through 
the clouds. 


After our first warm greetings he settled 
down to tell me the story of his four years’ 
absence and his intense longing to see 
London and reassure himself it was still 
standing. He seemed to be a boy again, 
and wished that now he was back again he 
was not confronted with all those concerts. 
He would have liked to play truant and 
rush out to see if all the places he loved so 
well were still there—Chelsea, St. Paul’s, 
the Abbey, the Tower, the Temple Church ? 


In spite of his 25 years he still retained 
the eagerness and ingenuousness of a boy. 
I hope he will never lose it. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Theme and Variations 
from Suite No. 3, in G, Op. 55, 
and ** Mazeppa” Cossack Dance 
(Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. (C3338-40 
(12 ins., 17s. 3d.). Auto ©7577-9. 

It is pleasant to see that whatever else 
is ** hoff,” or behind the counter, Tchai- 
kovsky is flourishing. This work of my old 
friend was one of his very earliest in my 
ears, in the days when there were no such 
things as records, and one had to travel 
twenty or fifty miles on the high adventure 
to hear an orchestra, once or twice a year. 

Things learned.in that slow, hard and 

expensive school are apt to stick. I had 

then, and have before me, the programme 
of the “ First time in England. Conducted 
by the composer”: the Philharmonic 

Society, March 22, 1888. The present 

bright, clear recording is an advantageous 

bargain, on C. records. I could have wished 

(as almost always one does) for more 

delicacy in treatment; but I am afraid 

we must just reconcile ourselves, in present 
conditions, to sturdy, unsubtle performances 
of the stock order. For instance, that first 
variation, which insinuates itself so charm- 
ingly into the affair ; instead of a pompous 
start, it should be like the wife of the 
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shy-man theme. Need it be Britishly 
stodgy ? 

But first to place the work, for those who 
do not happen to know it. It is the last 
movement of the third suite, in G, Op. 55, 
the other movements of which are Elézie, 
Valse melancholique, and Scherzo. The others 
do. not appear to be recorded now, and the 
variations seem to appear only in an 
abbreviated form, in one catalogue. When- 
ever I speak of records “ now,” I mean 
those in current English lists, or which are 
at present on common sale here ; not any 
which may have been withdrawn here, 
or which may be on sale in other places 
now. This, in answer to an occasional kind 
correspondent who asks if I do not know 
of such-and-such a record of the kinds noted 
above. I usually do, but for the purposes 
of our readers in general I refer only to 
records which they are likely, so far as I 
know, to be. able to get im the ordinary 
course of trade. 

The suite was begun in April and finished 
in May, 1884. After the fashion of the 
creative artist, he tried, ‘* both at home and 
in the woods,” to find matter for a 
symphony. Instead, he found a suite: or, 
at least, part of one. None of the suites 
hangs together too well: he seems to have 
got one or at most two first-class ideas, and 
padded, for the other movements. 

The familiar sense of failure, and anger, 
is- noted: the “ commonplaceness” of 
everything that occurs to him. .All artists 
know those feelings; they by no means 
connote bad work. Around his forty-second 
birthday he was working better, and had 
some happiness. By May 2 he felt he 
“must be getting old.”” On May 11 he 
scrapped the first movement. “ Can it be 
old age creeping on ?”’ No, only the artist’s 
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Menuhin’s debut concert was the firs: 
big occasion to draw London’s music lovers 
since the war began and the vast Albert Hall 
was filled to the rafters by a public thirsting 
for a musical treat. The London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, wearing their white 
bosomed shirts, were seated. when tall Jean 
Pougnet, the leader, took his seat greeted by 
a friendly audience. There followed a 
pause, then Sir Henry Wood walked 
smartly to the podium to a still louder 
greeting of applause. A fine spirited 
rendering of Brahms’ Academic Overture 
put everyone in a fine humour as the 
youthful and almost shy Yehudi threaded 
his way through a demonstrative orchestra 
and applauding public towards the plat- 
form. The Brahms violin concerto and, 
after the interval, the Mozart concerto No. 


4 in D major was a full meal of glorious 


music played by a master. 


My greatest enjoyment was reached 
with this work, which has always received 
an ideal performance in the hands of 
Menuhin. 


= — 


finer conscience getting at him. The next 
day “ the thing began to flow ”’: it usually 
does, after a dose of that kind of conscience. 
Other ideas came: one, after playing 
Mozart, for a suite from that composer 
(this turned up as suite No. 4, Mozartiana, 
Op. 61). 

The variations are obviously on the 
Brahms model (No. 1 is pure Brahms, of 
course). The orchestration throughout is 
of Tchaikovsky’s happy best. No. 1, for 
example, is for strings, with flutes and 
clarinets. The theme, slightly altered 
rhythmically, is heard in the bass, while 
above are counterpoints of a mellow, demure 
gentility. 

No. 2 uses strings, wood, and horns. 
The fiddles decorate with demisemi- 
quavers the theme. Near the end the touch 
of wind is pretty: but I wish it had been 
absolutely on time; so Often, in our 
playing to-day, things like that are passed 
as “‘near enough”; and they never are. 

No. 3 continues the weaving, first with 
flute leading, then clarinet, then flute to 
finish. The others are two more flutes (he 
uses three), clarinets and bassoons. The 
blend of tone here is very nicely recorded. 

No. 4 turns to B minor, rather solemnly, 
and in the middle he gets in a bit of the old 
scratch-the-Russian dance stuff. The bit 
of tune here is not so far from the Dies irae, 
is it ? In this way he invents a fresh dodge, 
or rather, a development of that “doubles”’ 
idea which Haydn and others gave us— 
two halves of a tune being differently 
varied, in the same number. But 
Tchaikovsky’s bold and brilliant little 
intervention here gives a capital new whirl 
to the notion: as natty a one as he ever 
had. This is the sort of thing (and there 
are many bits more impressive than this) 
for which musicians appreciate him most, 
and forgive him some deep weaknesses. 

No. 5 (side 2) is a scrap of fugueing, the 
time being three-four (starting on the 
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second beat); strings and wood-wind 
only. The strings get a bit shrill on top. I 
don’t think they really need to saw away so 
evenly, either. Trying to cut the British 
phlegm, I suppose. The result is almost 
always to cut the music’s throat. There are 
others I could better offer. Nor is the 
moment of out-of-tuneness altogether agree- 
able, near the end. 

No. 6. Melody turned into six-eight, so 
that the former weighted note is light. 
Again, one feels the lack of variation in the 
playing. Where a phrase is repeated, it is 
ploughed through (e.g., from ninth bar). 

No. 7. Wood-wind only. The Russian 
elements now, after a longish rest, come 
in strongly. This modal chorale is a charm- 
ing thing. No. 8, cor anglais pipes its moody 
song to the divided strings’ tremolando 
accompaniment (No D.B.s.). Most tasty 
invention: the folky strangeness is height- 
ened by the harmonic fitments, with the 
E major chord ending. 

No. 9. The now familiar dance motiva- 
tion. On a “ pedal” are founded bread- 
and-butter chords. ‘The material used is 
brief, and we hear how cleverly Tchai- 
kovsky, even in so short a piece, could work 
up the excitement and deploy his forces. 
A solo fiddle cadenza leads in No. 10 (side 
3), which again has a middle section of 
different nature from the first and last—a 
wood-wind episode. The solo is tastefully 
played. It shapes like a mazurka, with 
rubato meditativeness. In the rich key of B 
comes No. 11, the solo violin still playing, 
plus the strings, wood and horns. Another 
pedal is prominent. Above it the theme 
moves, pacing in dignity, with a companion 
below it. This quiet section makes an 
excellent foil: after the short series of 
Russian titbits, we are to finish with a 
polacca, and the B major piece eases the 
mind, so that the rumble-tumble of the 
finale, well prepared after the manner of 
the March in the Symphony, comes with 
a finely stimulating spring. The polonaise 
(polacca) takes two sides, its trio starting 
side 5. The dance was employed in 
Russian grand-festival affairs; probably 
Tchaikovsky put it in here as a safe rally 
for the wind-up; it is rather a noisy 
specimen, and its uses of the thematic 
material are not very good ; but it is well 
handled here, and will send any audience 
away happy, if not perhaps greatly filled 
with the food of the spirit. The best 
artistry is in the spots I have tried to 
indicate. 

Mazeppa (1881) seems to have suffered 
from a weak libretto (too many cooks). 
The story is from Pushkin’s Poltava. Edwin 
Evans remarks that Tchaikovsky’s Cossacks 
“are not Cossacks at all, unless perhaps 
they are Cossacks returning from a con- 
tinental tour, including a visit to Italy.” 
Mazeppa, too, is not very romantic, I 
gather. This dance comes in Act 1, where 
Kouchoubey, whose struggle with Mazeppa 
is the mainspring of the opera, entertains 
the equestrian adventurer (who soon ran 
away with his host’s daughter). Each 
chief’s retainers contribute songs and 


dances to the show. This dance is of a good 
conventional Tchaikovsky brand, with the 
almost inevitable weak second idea. How 
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rarely, with my old friend, were second 
thoughts best ! 


Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra 
(K. Ivanov): Tadjik Damce and 
Tartar Dance (Rakov). Decca M534 
(10 ins., 5s. gd.). 

A couple of attractive items, strongly 
contrasted. The band seems to have an apt 
spirit ; the recording too is crisp. The 
Tartar Dance is like Russian Edward 
German: no unfamiliar attacks, scales, 
rhythms or sinuosities, though there are the 
expected reed pipings; a short piece in 
charmingly varied sections, which gives 
a good deal for the money, and all of it 
most easy and pleasant to hear. The other 
dance is of a very different ‘nature, in both 
melodic spirit and harmony: a quite dis- 
tinctive and curiously appealing affair— 
slowish, coaxing, meandering, with hints 
of (perhaps) veiled damsels and distant 
drums, moonlit deserts and what-not. This 
may possibly be all wrong. Tadjistan, or 
Tajistan, my encyclopedia says, lies forth 
of Afghanistan: cereals, fruit, cotton, 
nomads and their herds (how far nomadic 
now, I know not). Under a million and 
a quarter people in an area of something 
less than that of England and Wales. Good 
luck to them, nomads or whatever they be ! 
They can certainly produce tasty bits of 
artistry. 


Columbia Broadcasting Symphony 
Orchestra (Barlow): Grand March 
and Ballet Music (Aida, Act 2) 
(Verdi). Columbia DX1111 (12 ins., 
5s. gd.). 

A congenial recording, having good, 
round shapes, free from those excessive 
grandiosities of a good many of the 
“popular” sort of American records, 
which, frankly, are not much to my taste. 
The scene is the finale of Act 2. Down the 
great road of Thebes, through the triumphal 
arch, comes the victorious army—the king, 
priests, and so forth. Amneris has in train 
the sad Aida, whose father is in chains. 
The chorus, as we begin, sings the glory of 
Egypt, its king and god, Isis. 

The first side runs from the chorus 
* Gloria all’ Egitto ” (piano score, p. 57) to 
p. 61, with a cut on p. 59 (the priests). 
Always striking is the neat key-move in the 
latter part, where the troops enter, and the 
trumpet-tune is heard. The lift comes 
about half an inch from the end of the side 
—from key A flat to B. Many a young 
student has clapped this, and the even 
neater get-back ten bars from the end of 
the section, where E flat is read as D sharp. 
Grand old craftsman, in even the simplest 
dodges! These key lifts are the common- 
places of dance bands to-day. There, they 
become wearisome. The master used them 
as sauce, and they touch the palate with 
delight. Drench the dish with sauce, and 
the connoisseur scorns it. 

The second side begins with p. 66, the 
chorus *‘ Vieni, o guerriere vindice ”’ (same 
tune as the “ Gloria’ chorus). After p. 67, 
where an ending is made, there is a pause, 
and we go back to the Ballabile (dancing 
girls, who display the spoils of war: one 
tries to forget Musso, but has to laugh). 
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This dancing (p. 62) is in mid-side 2. Half 
a dozen pages are cut, and we end the 
record with the finish of this dance. 

I like, as well as anything in the recording, 
the way in which the trumpets sound 
mellow, and not harsh or too loud, as they 
are apt to do. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Jascha Heifetz (violin): William Prim- 
rose (viola) Emanuel Feuermann 
(violoncello) : Serenade in C major 
Op.10 (Dohnanyi). H.M.V. 
DB6143-5 (12 ins., 25/104). Auto 
D.B.8947-9. 

This is a very pleasant addition to the 
small number of recorded (or existing) 
string trios. We already have examples 
by Beethoven, Dvorak, Francaix and 
Moeran. As Tovey points out, Dohnanyi 
follows the precedent of the classical 
serenades and cassations and begins with 
a march, to the Trio of which he alludes 
n the finale, a Rondo. But he varies classical 
procedure in making the da capo of the 
witty opening March, in Tovey’s words, 
“three meditative murmurs of its first bar 
followed by a figure like a sneeze.” The 
next movement is a Romance: a violin solo 
in true serenade style with which is con- 
trasted a passionate middle section for all 
three instruments. Next comes a very 
lively Scherzo in the fugal style and then 
a deeper note is struck in a lovely theme 
with variations. The last variation,violin solo, 
viola tremolando and violoncello pizzicato 
accompanying, is very striking and full- 
bloodedly romantic. It leads into the gay 
rondo-finale. 

The movements are all short—one or two 
of the sides are, indeed, very short—well 
varied and wholly delightful and it is 
splendidly played. The recording has not 
the beautiful quality of the Moeran Trio 
but it is vital and never harsh. 


Watson Forbes (viola): Denise Lassi- 
monne (piano): Sonata No. 2 in 
D major, No. 3 in G major, No. 3 in 
G minor. (J. 5. Bach). DeccaK 1043-5 
(12 ins., 17s. 3d.). 

This recording completes the issue of 
Bach’s three sonatas for viola da gamba and 
cembalo. ‘They are not among his most 
interesting works and most of the move- 
ments seem a bit long: but the G minor 
Sonata brings us a slow movement of fine 
quality and a Brandenburgish first move- 
ment which, though decidedly lengthy, is 
attractive. The two slow movements in 
the D major Sonata are the best. 

Watson Forbes is excellent in the slow 
movements. There his tone is rich and 
expressive, but it is apt to sound rather 
wiry in the quick movements. His musician- 
ship, however, is always in evidence. His 
partner is surely too retiring: the cembalo 
was not a modern concert grand but its 
individual tone made it felt and one 
wouldn’t call it self-effacing. And after all 
this is a duet sonata. Occasionally the 
intimacy of the playing produces charming 
results. but the quick movements need more 
vitality from the pianist. The recording is 
good. 
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Yehudi Menuhin (violin) : Hendrik Endt 
(piano): Abodah (Bloch): Marcel 
Gazelle (piano): Kaddisch (Ravel- 
Garban). H.M.V. DB6139 (12 ins., 
8s. 74d.). 

Ida Haendel (violin): Adela Kotowska 
(piano): Abodah (Bloch): Hora 
Staccato (Dinicu-Heifetz). Decca 
K1076 (12 ins., 5s. gd.). 

This lack of liaison is a pity. “‘ Abodah ” 
(God’s Worship) is a Yom Kippur melody 
which Bloch composed in 1929. Fine and 
moving as it is, one recording is enough. 
The choice of recording can be determined 
by two factors. The balance and accom- 
paniment are a good deal more satisfactory 
in the Decca than in the H.M.V. version 
and this is important. On the score of 
playing and interpretation not unnaturally 
the older artist carries off the honours. 
Menuhin infuses a passion and a rhythmic 
urgency into his playing which Haendel 
lacks. She obviously feels the music—it is 
in the blood of both—but she does not take 
fire in the same way. It would not be fair 
to expect in her the technical brilliance of 
Menuhin but her performance—considered 
in isolation—is undoubtedly a good one. 
The recording of the violin has more 
actuality in the Menuhin version though it 
rather deteriorates in the octave passage 
near the close. The Haendel recording is 
clear here, and at all times pleasant. 

That is as fairly as I can put it. 

If you are swayed by the fill-up then you 
must choose between the trivial but attrac- 
tive “Hora Staccato,” brilliantly played 
by Ida Haendel—and of course not to be 
played on the same occasion as the religious 
piece—and the transcription of one of 
Ravel’s “Two Hebraic Melodies” for 
voice and piano—which fits in perfectly 
with the Bloch. ‘ Kaddisch” is as 
restrained as ‘‘ Abodah”’ is impassioned 
—the piano part is just a murmur. The 
playing is exquisitely musical and tonally 
beautiful. So now you must make your 
choice. 


Harriet Cohen (piano): A Hill Tune : 
A Mountain Mood—Theme and 


Variations (Bax). Columbia 
DX1109 (12 ins. 5s. gd.). 
Harriet Cohen makes rather heavy 


weather with these two poetic pieces with 
the result that one is tempted to think the 
simple straightforward tunes a little over- 
decorated. This is especially the case in 
the “‘ Mountain Mood.” Admirers of 
Bax’s music will be sure to welcome any 
recording of this neglected composer’s 
music and this is by no means a poor one. 


SONGS 


Joan Taylor (soprano) with orchestra: 


-« Mother, You Know the Story 
wi; (Cavalleria Rusticana) (Mascagni) : 
k§ Micaela’s Song (Carmen) (Bizet). 


Decca K1087 (12 ins., 5s. gd.). 

An operatic artist who wishes to earn a 
living in this country must learn to sing in 
English! for all the evidence goes to show 
that the majority of people like to hear 
what opera is all about. Now to learn how 
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to sing in English is—as in any other 
language—to know the value of words and 
this is still a thing which ninety per cent. 
of singers never bother their heads about. 
They are too concerned with vocal tech- 
nique and too little concerned with the 
technique of diction. I am not here reading 
Joan Taylor a lecture, for her diction is 
reasonably good—but it could well be 
made more subtle and so give her more 
variety of tone. When she sings, at the 
end of Santuzza’s aria, “‘ I am accursed ”’ 
I do not feel convinced that she would lose 
a night’s sleep over it. 


This matter apart there is much to praise © 


in this promising debut. The voice sounds 
warm and generous and there is plenty of 
it; there seems to be, also, a dramatic 
capacity there. But Miss Taylor should 
take care over her “e’s”’ and “ay’s” 
which are apt to have too keen an edge. 
The orchestral accompaniments are 
adequate, the recording good, and one is 
particularly glad to have an up-to-date 
recording of Micaela’s lovely song. 


Maggie Teyte (soprano) : Gerald Moore 
(piano) : Nell and Lydia (De L’Isle- 
Fauré). H.M.V. DAr18g1 (10 ins., 
5s. gd.). 

This recording finds Maggie Teyte in 
exceptionally good voice and Gerald Moore 
on his toes. The result is a rare vintage. 
The songs are well contrasted; “ Nell,” 
lively and volatile, “‘ Lydia,” wistful and 
rather sad. In ‘“ Nell” the imitations of 
the voice part are charming and the way 
Miss Teyte throws up her high notes into 
air like golden balls in the sunlight fills me 
with delight. Add to these joys excellent 
recording—though not a perfect balance— 
and it should be clear that this is a record 
you must have. 


Roy Henderson (baritone) : Ivor Newton 
(piano): The Fairy Lough, Op. 77 
(Stanford-O’Neill): The  Pibroch, 
Op. 157 (Stanford-MacLean). Decca 
M535 (10 ins., 4s. 8d.). 

Readers of Plunket Greene’s “ Interpre- 
tation of Song ”’ will recall the loving way 
in which he speaks of Stanford’s “‘ The 
Fairy Lough,” and how he begs the singer 
not to break the long phrase beginning at 
“herons go a’fishing.”’ To breathe in the 
middle of that phrase he says (I quote from 
memory) would be like catching a crab 
with your oars. Roy Henderson catches no 
crabs. The phrase moves easily to its lovely 
end and I’m sure the unseen singer—and 
the composer—applauded in Elysium ! 

The whole picture is presented with rare 
art. Here is an English singer who does 
understand and can convey the value of 
words. The effect at the end of the song; 
as if the man in the boat called out aloud 
in sheer happiness and was softly answered 
by the echoing hills, is beautifully done. 

“The Pibroch’’—a magnificent song 
also—is intensely moving. It made me 
think of the moment in “ Desert Victory ” 
where, amidst the terriffic noise of the 
barrage, the piper goes playing into 
action: a moment that urges you to cheer 
were it not for the lump in your throat. 
In this interpretation Roy Henderson gives 
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us the memories suggested to the man 
standing on the moors at sunset. His cye 
kindles and pride rings in his voice. Then 
the vision fades and with a sigh near to 
tears he says “‘ the stars are on the heathe:— 
let us go.” 

Diction, tone, and interpretation are all 
as nearly perfect as one could wish: and 
the recording, though, as always, not what 
one could wish in balance, is very good, 
Ivor Newton’s accompanying while ade- 
quate, is deficient in sensitivity, in the first 
song especially. He does much better in 
“The Pibroch.” A.R. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) with Hallé 
Orchestra (Braithwaite): Let the 
Bright Samson (“Samson ’’) (Han- 
del). Columbia DX1113 (12 ins, 
5s. gd.). 

I bég to move, second, and pass a hearty 
vote of thanks to Isobel Baillie for her record 
of Let the Bright Seraphim, which, in most 
respects, is one of the finest things she has 
committed to discs. 

But first, a few words about the aria 
itself. Handel was always a quick worker, 
and when he found words that really gave 
him something to get down to, he composed 
at a fever heat of inspiration. So it was with 
** Messiah,”’ and so, too, one feels that it 
must have been when Newburgh Hamilton 
submitted as a libretto for the oratorio 
** Samson,”’ certain selections from poems 
by John Milton, among them being t 
magnificent lines ‘“ At a Solemn Musick” 
containing : 

Where the bright Seraphim is burning now 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow ; 

** Messiah ”’ was finished on September 
14th, 1741, and he had already written 
“Fine dell’ Oratorio’ at the end of the 
score of ‘*Samson” on October 2oth. 
Nearly a year later he scratched this out 
and "added three numbers, one of them 
being Let the Bright Seraphim 

One can almost see him looking over the 
libretto once again, noting the passage, 
wondering why he had overlooked it, and 
saying to his faithful servant, ‘* Phineas, 
leave me. I have work to dp.” Then, his 
mind already aglow with the glory of angel- 
trumpets, he sits down to the familiar desk 
and writes yet another of the immortal arias 
that, after two centuries of regular per- 
formance are still as fresh as when the ink 
was yet damp upon the manuscript. 

I would like, while still in an informative 
mood, to add that my dictionary states that 
a Seraph is “ one of an order of celestial 
beings conceived as fiery and purifying 
ministers of Jehovah.” This is shown 
magnificently in the superb force and 
brilliance of the opening passages ; but 
when it comes to the third and fourth 
lines : 

Let the Cherubic host in tuneful choirs 

Touch their immortal harps with golden wires, 
and bearing in mind that the Cherubim 


- are another order, particularly represented 


in connection with the mercy-seat of the 
Jewish Ark and Temple, one naturally 
expects a contrast in the tempo and feeling 
of the music for this passage. Indeed, I have 
often heard it so, especially at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, where it has been a _ great 
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favourite, and I was much surprised when 
Miss Baillie and the Hallé Orchestra 
continued at top speed. My only other 
criticism is that, now and then, the solo 
trumpet seemed a shade, a very tiny shade, 
on the flat side. Just enough to make it lose 
its brilliance and quarrel ever so slightly 
with the voice of the singer. 

Otherwise, I never look to hear a more 
satisfying record. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: 
I Love Thee and Springtide (Grieg). 
Parlophone RO20520 (10 ins., 5s. gd.). 
If You Are in Love (with Nancy 
Brown) There are Angels Outside 
Heaven (trio with Carole Lynne 
and Nancy Brown.) (Both from “‘Old 
Chelsea ’’) (Tysh-Tauber), with orches- 
tra conducted by Serge Krish. Parlo- 
phone RO20519 (10 ins., 5s. gd.). 

In the two Grieg songs Richard Tauber 
is at his best, taking them easily and 


seriously. He is in his velvety mood and only - 


once in J Love Thee does he force, and spoil 
his tone. Springtide is probably new to many 
readers, and can be recommended as a very 
charming song. 

The other two are from Tauber’s own 
Musical Play “‘ Old Chelsea,” at present 
running at the Prince’s Theatre, London. 
They are tuneful, with a pleasant lilt, and 
There are Angels Outside Heaven is a really 
good waltz song. Both would have been 
better if Mr. Tauber had exercised more 
control over his -dynamics. Nancy Brown 
has a pretty voice and Carole Lynne also 
records well. The disc will give pleasant 
memories to those who have seen the play. 


Webster Booth (tenor): Gerald Moore 
(piano) On Wings of Song (England- 
Mendelssohn): Impatience (Schu- 
bert). H.M.V. Bg315 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

This record did not arrive in time for 
review last month, but is too good to be 
missed for that reason alone. Both songs 
have often been recorded before, some- 
times supremely well. 

Webster Booth’s singing of them is 
straightforward and very clear. The tone 
is quite lovely in the mezzo-voce passages, 
but once the singer gets‘‘ het up ”’ he hasn’t 
enough reserve to make the climax tell. The 
smooth melodic line of On Wings of Song 
suits him better than the short, fretful 
phrasing of Impatience. 


Master Thomas Criddle (Boy Soprano) 
with organ accompaniment: Pll Walk 
Beside You (Alan Murry) : Because 
(Guy d’Hardelot), H.M.V. BD1037 
(1oin., 3s. 74d.). 

There can be no doubt that Master 
Criddle is a find. He has an absolutely true 
voice, perfect confidence, and the most 
astonishingly clear utterance that I think I 
have ever heard on records. Only on the 
final note of Because does he tend to tail off. 
I found it quite an experience (and a 
pleasant experience) listening to him. 

The musical content of his selections is 
only mediocre, and the excessive bleat of 
the * theatre ’ organ accompaniment came 
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upon me, too soon, I fear, after Isobel 
Baillie’s angel-trumpets. I found myself 
imitating Alice in Wonderland, and saying 
to myself, “‘ Are organs asthmatic ?” 


H.D.R. 
BAND 


Some band records at last ! Though only 
three. On H.M.V. Bg317 the Coldstream 
Guards Band continue their series of 
Regimental Marches. This time we have 
those of the Royal Army Service Corps 
—Wait for the Wagon; the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps—The Village Blacksmith; 
the Royal Engineers— Wings; and the 
Royal Corps of Signals—Begone Dull 
Care. Playing and recording are excellent. 

In years gone by—not for ever let us hope 
—we used to have interesting discussions 
on the suitability or otherwise of couplings. 
An ideally mated pair have been found by 
the Royal Marines (Portsmouth Divi- 
sion) Orchestra in Perpetuum Mobile by 
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Johann Strauss and The Dance of the 
Comedians from Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride (Col. DB2095). I like both playing 
and recording. The woodwind, and the 
oboe and piccolo in particular, are especially 
good. In fact, my only real criticism of this 
splendid record is that the Strauss is played 
a shade too slowly and deliberately. Clear 
articulation is a good point but a little more 
reckless verve. would have been an im- 
provement. _ 

Finally we have our old friend Mr. J. 
Henry Iles with the Massed Brass 
Bands at the Royal Albert Hall on Regal- 
Zono. MR3684. The choice of material is 
not very exciting. R. B. Hall’s Death oa, 
Glory March is a good march but his New 
Colonial March is a better one and has not 
been recorded for very many years. On 
the reverse is Kennedy Thayne’s The 
Piper’s Wedding, an amusing descriptive 
trifle in a somewhat hackneyed way. 
Recording is good considering the con- 
ditions. W.A.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


As promised, here are a few of last month’s 
records that arrived too late for review. George 
Formby, funny as ever, sang two more of his 
hilarious items, topical and witty. Spotting on 
Blackpool Tower and Sentimental Lou (Regal 
MR3682). Then there was a Joe Loss setting 
of As Time Goes By from ‘‘ Casablanca ” which 
took my fancy, although the coupling was the 
well worn Ev'ry Night About this Time (H.M.V. 
BD5793) Geraldo put some of his best work 
into Dearly Beloved and Daybreak, the latter being 
especially good (Parlophone F1967) Carroll 
Gibbons weighed in late with two ti*les from 
the film “‘ Happy Go Lucky ”—one the title 
song, and the other called Let’s Get Lost, both 
cheerful earfulls (Columbia FB29093). 


VOCAL 

In the current vocal list there appears more 
than a fair smattering of hits from current shows 
and film successes, “‘ You were never Lovelier ” 
providing most of the material. Star of this film, 
Fred Astaire, making one of his rare appear- 
ances to provide three discs. The first couples 
the title tune with On the Beam, which seems to 
be roughly equivalent to “In the groove.” 
The second carries Wedding in the Spring and 
I’m Old-fashioned, whilst on the third appears the 
now famous Dearly Beloved and the lesser known 
The Shorty George, to which he and Rita Hay- 
worth do a tap rumba (Brunswick 03427-28-29) 
are the numbers. Crossing the Atlantic we have 
two songs from the stage success ‘* Old Chelsea.” 
Hutch makes a grand showing with There are 
Angels Outside Heaven and My Heart and I. The 
latter is not the tune popular some years ago, 
but a brand new one, having very much the 
same theme and a not dissimilar tune. Both are 
worthy of the care Hutch gives them and should 
prove very acceptable (H.M.V. BD1038). 
Anne Shelton gives us Question and Answer, and 
from our point of view both are just right. 
That’s the Moon, my Son is a more sophisticated 
number, sung, in a rather more forceful style. 
Both are delightful (Decca F8279). Turning 
from a croonette to a straight singer of some note, 
we find Delya singing two ballads in traditional 
style—The Holy City and The Glory of the Sea. 
Personally I was disappointed by these as they 
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did not give me as much pleasure as some of 
her earlier recordings, the surface noise being 
above normal may account for part of the 
trouble (Columbia FB2906). Those who look 
forward each month to a new disc from The 
Merry Macs are going to feel rather cheated 
this time. Always before I have been generous 
in my praises and with justification. Under the 
Strawberry Moon. and Pass the Biscuits Mirandy, 
miss the boat entirely and suffer from poor 
recording (Decca F8278). Another disappoint- 
ment came when I played over the newest 
Turner Layton pressing. Heaven Alone and 
I Spy only merit the comment “ fair entertain- 
ment ”’ which I wrote in my marginal notes. 
Don’t ask me why, but they lack something 
(Columbia FB2907). Just why Issy Bonn 
sings sentimental songs I don’t know. One 
might almost ask why he sings at all. His 
humour is much more enjoyable. Those who 
don’t agree might hear When the Light go on 
Again and Ev'ry Night About this Time on 
Rex 10171. The Mills Brothers give us one 
old and one new favourite in their own inimit- 
able style—On the Banks of the Wabash and I Met 
Her on Monday, and both are too well known 
to need any comment (Brunswick 03436). If 
one does not object over much to an exaggerated 
brogue, then Jack Daly has a certain appeal. 
The Dear Little Shamrock and Off to Philadelphia 
are’ always popular with some, so Regal 
MR3687 may prove welcome. 


DANCE 

To open, let’s say “‘ howdy ” to a new band, 
The Sky Rockets of No. 1 Balloon centre. 
Sharing it all with you and Constantly are smooth, 
well-balanced efforts without being anything 
outstanding (Rex 10172). A second record from 
the same band has My Devotion and Mary’s a 
Grand Old Name—a most unfortunate choice on 
which to launch a new band, I feel, still the 
rendering of both is quiie good and shows 
promise (Rex 10173). The‘ better of the two 
Carroll Gibbons discs is that containing Can’? 
Get Out of this Mood. The orchestration is 
excellent and the piano leads grand, holding the 
whole outfit together. J had the Craziest Dream 
appears on the other side and comes from 
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“Springtime in the Rockies” (Columbia 
FB2908). Darling is just about as brief a title 
as one could wish for—it’s a good number 
though and will appear often enough for us to 
wish it hadn’t in the next month. As Time Goes 
By—mentioned in the review of last month’s 
discs above—forms the coupling of this second 
Carroll Gibbons pair on Columbia FB2913. 
Eric Winstone makes the best version I have 
yet heard of that silly number, Mr. Five by Five 
and really excels in the coupling, Dearly 
Beloved. Here is an outstanding orchestration, 
with a pleasant vocal by Alan Kane. A good 
Winstonian offering on Regal MR3686. Per- 
haps it’s the silly season, or maybe the spring, 
but here is another “‘ silly ” number, Yeah Man 
played by Joe Loss and well played indeed, 
rather after the style of his “‘ Soft Shoe Shuffle ” 
effort last year. The vocal by Elizabeth Batey 
has a true negro cadence. Darling on the back 
is the tune mentioned above (H.M.V. BD5794). 
Harry Kaye sings on both sides of this band’s 
second offering—I had the Craziest Dream and 
I Want Somebody are both good straight dance 
numbers (H.M.V. BD5795). By far the best 
item from Jimmy Dorsey’s band is At the 
Cross Roads, which Contains some exceptional 
brass work. Unfortunately, however, the back- 
ing is poor—Donna Maria spoiling what might 
have been an outstanding record (Brunswick 
03439). Ambrose picks two winners with 
Dearly Beloved and You Were Never Lovelier—one 
comment only, Anne Shelton sings in the 
former with real feeling (Decca F8282). The 
same combination have also waxed Somewhere 
Over the Hill and with the aid of Denny Dennis 
wind up with Someday, Cherie (Decca F8283). 
One pressing only from Harry Roy this time 
—For me and my Gal on one side and on the 
other, By the Light of the Silvery Moon. Although 
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Art Hodes and His Band (Am. Mixed) 
**** Georgia Cake Walk (Trad.) (Am. Decca 


70519) 
****Tiberty Inn Drag (Hodes) (Am. Decca 
70520) 
(Brunswick 03438—~4s. 8d.) 

Hodes (~) with Rod Cless (ci); Sidney de Paris 
(tpt); Brad Gowans (valve-tmb) ; Eddie Condon (g) ; 
a Murphy (0) ; Zutty Singleton (ds). March 17th, 

There can be few more futile arguments 
than those which swing enthusiasts seem to 
delight in getting up in an endeavour to prove 
who is the “ greatest ” exponent of jazz on any 
particular instrument. 

For long before any musician reaches the 
standard of virtuosity which would give him a 
fair claim to such distinction: his playing 
develops an individuality which makes it 
odious, if not actually impossible, to compare it 
with that of other worthy candidates for similar 
renown. 

But just how ridiculous such arguments can 
be one appreciates fully perhaps only when out 
of the blue there emerges a whale whose 
failure to have come to one’s knowledge pre- 
viously makes one realise that there must be 
just as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 

Such a whale is the white blues pianist Art 
Hodes, who is brought to our notice for the 
first time in these two sides. 

I have no intention of betraying my own 
beliefs by attempting to suggest whether Mr. 
Hodes is “‘ greater ”’ than “ Jelly-Roll ” Morton, 
Art Tatum (whose “ greatness” as a blues 
ope was recently so entrancingly proved in 

is record of Lucille—Brunswick 03430), Albert 
Ammons, Jimmy Johnson, Joe Sullivan, Jimmy 
Yancey, Jess Stacy, or any of the other “‘greats” 
you happen to think of, let alone by saying that 
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both are fairly noisy and go with a swing, they 
are not good examples of the Roy style (Regal 
MR3685). Finally here’s good news for dancers. 
Josephine Bradley presents in strict tempo 
Moonlight Becomes You, foxtrot, I Met Her on 
Monday, quickstep, Three o’clock in the Morning, 
waltz, and Happy Go Lucky, quickstep. The first 
pair are on Decca F8274, the second on Decca 
F8275. Victor Silvester offers several film 
tunes—TI had the Craziest Dream slow foxtrot, and 
There’ll Never be Another You, quickstep (Col- 
umbia FB2g10.) As Time Goes By, slow foxtrot 
and There are such Things, quickstep, on 
Columbia FB2909. 


LIGHT MUSIC 


A short list this, but one containing several 
interesting features. There is, for instance, The 
Blue Danube, played by Rawicz and Landauer, 
which I have not yet heard but which is, one 
can be certain, a worthy addition to the list 
(Columbia DB2108). Then there’s the Desert 
Song Selection by The Royal Artillery String 
Orchestra, whose fame has spread with their 
increasing number of public performances and 
broadcasts (Decca F8232). Reginald Foort 
would have served his public better had he 
chosen something other than Poet and Peasant. 
Far too hackneyed to be successful. The record- 
ing is fair (H.M.V. BD1039). Tin Pan Alley 
Medley No. 54 contains six tunes representative 
of recent hits. Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye 
play in familiar style such numbers as Me and 
My Gal, Dearly Beloved, and As Time Goes By 
(Parlophone F1972). Carroll Calls the Tunes 
No. 24 is somewhat similar and does, in fact, 
contain at least one duplicate tune. Mixture as 
before, take when needed on Columbia FB2912. 
Charlie Kunz Piano Medley D6o also has the 


same flavouring ; even though the dressing is 
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Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


he is the “‘ greatest ” of all contemporary blues 
pianists. 

But I will go so far as to say that when you 
hear him you will be hearing one of the finest 
blues pianists of the moment. 

Before going further let me say that Art 
Hodes is neither the be-all nor the end-all of 
either of these records. 

In the blues Liberty Inn Drag (in spots 
peculiarly reminiscent of Ellington’s Black and 
Tan Fantasy) there is Rod Cless, whose clarinet 
helped to make so many of the H.M.V. Spanier 
Ragtime Band’s records so sensational. Also 
there are Sidney de Paris, whose growl trumpet 
would not have disgraced the late “ Bubber ” 
Miley, and Brad Gowans, whose rich, fruity 
trombone can have my money for good jazz 
any time. 

Then the faster jig-tempo Georgia Cake Walk— 
a quaint mixture of Tipperary and I Wish I 
Could Shimmy Like My Sister Kate. 

This is mostly the collective improvisation 
that was the soul of the original Dixieland-style 
jazz; consequently it is less a showcase for 
soloists as su 

But in the jam you will hear again Cless, 
de Paris and Gowans (not to mention Condon, 
Sam Murphy, “ Zutty ” and Hodes making a 
swell rh section) playing the sort of music 
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different, several of the ingredients are the same 
(Decca F8273). Romantic Waltzes is the title 
of the medley from Felix Mendelssohn and 
The Hawaiian Serenaders, and romantic 
they are, from Ah! Sweet Mystery’of Life through 
to the Missouri Waltz. This band, I hear, now 
has its own fan club, so things are looking up in 
the guitar business (Columbia FB2905). From 
electric guitars to electric organs is no big 
jump, so let’s take a look at the latest offering of 
Jimmy Leach’s Organolians. Manhattan 
Serenade, which has hit the headlines after a 
long period of obscurity is linked to I’ll Soon be 
Coming Home—a new title which has a fascinat- 
ing tune. A well-chosen pair on Columbia 
FB2911. Mantovani, who seems to concentrate 
on concert settings of rumbas and tangos, has 
two good examples this time. La Rosita and 
Siboney—if not exactly new are fresh enough to 
stand repetition and sound well in band stand 
dress (Decca F8277). If the sight of notes on 


The R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets in this section - 


cause surprise, you can conclude that I had 
forgotten them in the dance review. Actually 
as they now nearly always play marches it is 
difficult to justify their inclusion in this review 
at all. Sons of the Brave and Girls in Grey are far 
from being their best recordings, and one may 
guess that “ postings ”’ have played havoc with 
band personnel. (H.M.V. BD5797). 

In conclusion a note on the “ Music While 
You Work” series. Billy Mayerl and his 
Forte Fingers present Fireside Fusiliers and Nola 
as brilliant pieces of syncopated piano playing 
as anyone could wish for (Decca F8271). The 
originators of this series, The Victory Band, 
have two more medleys—one Ragtime and the 
other of Flanagan and Allen Hits, and it doesn’t 
need a magician to guess the tunes (Decca 
F8272). 


that loses none of its authenticity or attractive- 
ness by the enhanced musicianliness which 
experience has brought to jazz. 

Nevertheless, it is Hodes’ piano solos which 
shine out as the high-spots in both perform- 
ances. 

As I have said, Hodes has only just made his 
presence known this side of the Atlantic, but it 
is quite a while ago since he emerged from the 
ocean of obscurity to the dry land which 
spelled limelight in America. 

He was known in Chicago almost twenty 
years ago when he played for a time with the 
famous Wolverines. It was just after “ Bix” 
Beiderbecke left the band. 

Although a New Yorker, Hodes graced the 
city for only a couple of years before 1938, 
when he returned there to play at the Pirates’ 
Den on West Third Street. Previously he had 
spent most of his time in Chicago. 

Chicago seems to have taken him very much 
as a matter of course—at any rate until the 
famous more or less white New Orleans 
trumpet player “ Wingie ” Mannone got a line 
on him. Then it became a somewhat different 
story 

With the aid of his pal, guitarist Ray Biondi 
(recently with Gene Krupa’s_ orchestra), 
“ Wingie ” was searching the town for a piano 
player. 

Their hunt took them to a basement dive 
where a pianist was playing behind the bar, out 
of sight. 

But if “‘ Wingie ” and Ray couldn’t see, they 
could hear, . | 

“* That’s the guy for me,” shouted “‘ Wingie,” 
and he got him—Art Hodes. 

The Mannone boys—at that time tenor 
saxophonist “‘ Bud Freeman,” guitarist Herman 
Foster, Mike oman: Gene Krupa, and, of course, 
~ We himself, now plus Hodes—used 
Hi filly — Ta a a 
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hotter bands to be found in Chicago’s night 
haunts, and one night some of them, including 
Hodes, found themselves sitting-in at a place 


called The Eldorado on 55th Street and 


Prairie. 

The proprietor was so struck with Hodes 
that he wanted to hire him. But Hodes refused 
to leave ‘* Wingie,”’ so to get him the proprietor 
took on the whole Mannone band. 

And it paid him! The coloured folks who 
couldn’t get inside for the scrum used to line up 
outside to hear that music. 

Then one day “ Wingie ” got a complex and 
decided to break up the band and quit the city. 

So Hodes continued to knock around, the 
idol of a handful of understanding musicians 
and coloured fans, but not really getting any- 
where, and in the spring of 1938 he decided to 
return to New York. He landed a session at 
the well-known Hickory House niterie, and the 
outcome was his first Press notice—a rave from 
George M. Avakian in the music fortnightly 
“ Down Beat.” This was seen by Don Qualey 
of the Solo Art record concern, who lost no 
time in giving Hodes a date, and in due course 
Hodes’ piano solo recording of South Side made 
its appearance and put him on the pedestal. 

And if it is still a pedestal around which 
you will find only the more enlightened en- 
thusiasts, it is probably only because Art Hodes 
plays the blues as he feels the blues should be 
played, without regard to “commercialism” or 
the worthless glamour it brings. 


Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***7 Like To Riff (Cole) (V by “ Peanuts” 

Holland) (Am. Decca 70701) 
** Shady Lady (Bennett) (Am. Decca 70703) 
(Brunswick 03434—4s. 8d.) 

Barnet (alto, sop) with Kurt Bloom, Gene Kinney, 
Lee White, James Lemare (reeds); Billy May, 
Sam Skolnick, Bernie Privens, ‘* Peanuts *’ 
Holland (tpts); ‘*‘ Spud ’’ Murphy, Bill Robertson, 
Don Ruppersberg ,imbs); Nat Jaffe (>); Phil 
Stevens (b); Cliff Leeman (ds). April 30th, 1942. 

As I never did like Sidney Bechet’s wailing 
soprano saxophone I don’t like the similar style 
of playing by Charlie Barnet. 

Nevertheless, those people who think Bechet 
the last word in righteousness will probably find 
plenty that is good to say about Barnet in 
Shady Lady. The Bechet tone is there, wails and 
all. 


For the rest, the side is the well-known 
Barnet formula, but worked out with a good 
deal more of the genuine jazz content than one 
usually gets in swing. There is something about 
most of Barnet’s less commercial records that 
shows an understanding of jazz, and this one is 
no exception. 

Rg that remark applies equally to I Like To 

Uj]. 
Personally, I am not so struck on riffs. I 
appreciate Mr. Hugues Panassie’s outlook in 
his new book “ The Real Jazz,” just published 
in America by Smith & Durrell, when he says 
that “‘ those who dislike the repeated riffing of 
the Basie band are not sensitive to swing.” 
But it isn’t every band that riffs like Basie’s does, 
and most of them make the continual repetition 
of a single phrase sound very lacking in melodic 
content. 

However, all that is rather beside the question 
at the moment, because although “ Peanuts ” 
Holland goes to considerable trouble to tell us 
he likes to riff, not only he, but also the piece 
and the band contradict the assertion by for the 
most part failing to riff. } 

This is just a lively ditty in the swing mode, 
made entertaining by Mr. Holland’s own 
particular brand of vocalistics,-and made into 
the next best thing to real jazz by the easy- 
riding Barnet ensemble. and the more than 
moderately personable solos by trumpet, tenor 
and piano. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


In fact the performance almost makes good 
jazz out of a song which, whatever its attractions 
may be as entertainment, could hardly be 
described as offering any particular inspiration 
for true jazz. 


H.M.V. 





Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 

**** Beyond the Blue Horizon (Robin, Whiting, 
Harling) (Am. Victor OAo66148). 
September grd, 1941. 

**#**Ts It Taboo (To Fall In Love With You)? 
(Edgar Leslie, Albert Debru) (Am. 
Victor OAo067747). September 3rd, 


1941. 
(H.M.V. Bg320—<4s. 8d.) 

It’s the usual Shavian recipe of modern light 
music in dance rhythm, spiced up with a strong 
flavouring of swing and dashes of jazz, but I’m 
going to give Mr. Shaw four stars for making it 
not only so musicianly, but so musical. 

For looked at in this way these sides are 
superlative. The way the strings and the saxo- 
phone team play would be worth hearing even 
if the arrangers had not used them so skilfully 
to dress up two more than averagely good 
melodies in a way that will surely make them 
doubly attractive for those who are not above 
enjoying contemporary light tunes. treated in 
the modern manner. 

But musically immaculate as the sections and 
ensemble are, it is still the soloists who provide 
the high-spots in both titles. Artie Shaw’s 
clarinet shines out brilliantly in both perform- 
ances and in Js It Taboo? there is a little gem of a 
tenor solo (probably George Auld) in the second 
chorus. 

In Blue Horizon the guitar (doubtless Mike 
Bryan) has an unusually good solo, there is 
also a nice enough spot by piano, and the bass 
playing (? Ed. McKinney) is a feature through- 
out the side. But good as all this is, it’s the 
trombone solo in the second chorus (I suspect 
Ray Conniff) that steals the side. 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
* Water Boy (Trad., arr. Avery Robinson) 
(V by Billy Eckstein) (Am. Bluebird 
OA061543) 
*** Windy City Jive (“‘ Buster ” Harding) (Am. 
Bluebird OA061541) 
(H.M.V. Bo319—<s. 8d.) 

Hines () with Leroy Harris, George ‘* Scoops ”’ 
Carey (altos); bert Johnson, Franz Jackson 
(tens); William Randall (reeds); George Dixon, 
Harry Jackson, Tommy Enoch, Fredd 
(tpts); John Ewing, George Hunt, Joseph McLewis 
(tmbs); Hurley Ramey (g); Charles ‘** Truck ’’ 
Parham (b); Rudy Traylor (ds). August 20th, 1941. 

Following the .reputation he justly gained in 
the late 1920’s by his perfermances with Louis 
Armstrong and piano solo recordings (still 
available in the Parlophone catalogue) for 
being the outstanding jazz pianist of the day, 
Earl Hines went in for band-leading. He formed 
a “full-sized” band for Chicago’s Grand 
Terrace Café, and has continued to direct his 
own combinations in the City. 

Usually they were more conspicuous for their 
jazz content than for mutch in the way of 
musical finish, and that remark describes in the 
main both of these performances. 

Nevertheless, Windy City Five has its points, 
notably in Hines’ piano solo and tenor playing of 
Franz Jackson, but also in the typical Chicago 
dance hall pep with which the band as a whole 
puts over this fastish piece named after the city 
in which, incidentally, Hines was born. 

Unfortunately Water Boy has no such claims 
to distinction. In choice of title, treatment and 
performance, this is both jazz (if you can call it 
that) and the Hines band at their worst. But 
don’t ask me why. If you can’t see it for yourself 
I haven’t the space to explain it to you. 
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Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. 

Mixed) 

*** My Melancholy Baby (George A. Norton, 
Ernie Burnett) (V by Ella Fitzgerald) 
(Originally Am. Brunswick, now Am. 
Columbia B18830) 

**** Mean To Me (Kirk, Ahlert) (V by Billie 
Holiday) (Originally Am. Brunswick, 
now Am. Columbia B21120) 
(Parlophone R2867—~4s. 8d.) 

18830—Wilson (/) with Jerry Blake (cl); Theo. 

** Teddy ’’ McRae (ten); rank Newton (tpt); 

Benny Morton (tmb) ; John Truehart (g); Stan 
Fields (b); ‘* Cozy ’* Cole (ds). March 17th, 1936. 

21120—Wilson (pf) with Johnny Hodges (alto) ; 
Lester Young (ten); ‘* Buck ’’ Clayton (tpt); Allen 
Reuss (g); Artie Bernstein (5); ‘* Cozy °’ Cole (ds). 
May, 1937 

Both these sides are re-issues. Melancholy 
Baby was originally released in July, 1937, on 
Vocalion $76, coupled with You Showed Me the 
way; Mean To Me was released in October, 
1937, on Vocalion S107, coupled with J’/l Get 
By. The Vocalion pressings were withdrawn 
in 1938 when E.M.I. took over the American 
Brunswick concession from Decca. 

Mean To Me is one of the best sides ever 
made by Teddy Wilson with any of the many 
small “ all-star ” pick-up bands with which he 
made so many good records between 1935 and 
1938. In addition to the maestro’s own elegant 
piano there is the alluringly lyrical tenor of 
Lester Young (first half of first chorus), some 
lovely trumpet playing by “ Buck” Clayton, 
and the singing of Billie Holiday, who was so 
far and away the most imaginative stylist of her 
day that most of the others hardly counted. 

Perhaps the worst that can be said of the side 
is that Johnny Hodges (last eight bars of first 
chorus) has played better. 

Melancholy Baby may not quite reach the same 
standard. By comparison the clarinet chorus is 
not too well recorded, Ella Fitzgerald is hardly 
the equal of Billie Holiday, the tenor solo is not 
very brilliant and the backgrounds to the solos 
are neither quite so clean nor so intriguing. 
But against this you have some more of Wilson’s 
always fascinating piano and a nice trombone 
solo in another typically Wilsonian example of 
tasteful small band swing. 


~~ Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club 
xtet 

*** Alexander's Ragtime Band (Berlin) (Eng. 
Parlophone CE11036) 

*** Travellin’ Blues (Rodgers, Abbey) (V by 
Johnny Green) (Eng. Parlophone 
CE11037) 

(Parlophone R2867—<4s. 8d.) 

Parry (cl) with Ken Oldham (ten); Dave Wilkins 
Pe) ; Yorke de Sousa (~); Sam Molineaux (5); 
Syd Raymond (ds). December 8th, 1942. 

These two pieces find the Parry Sextet on one 
of its definitely better days. 

The fastish Travellin’ Blues introduces vocalist 
Johnny Green, son of a well-known London 
music publisher. He has an unexpectedly good 
style which will be heard to even better advan- 
tage when he overcomes his slight tendency to 
faulty intonation on some notes. 

I like the 12/8 rhythm with which the band 
opens and closes the performance. The solos 
(by clarinet, trumpet, piano and tenor) may 
not be brilliant, but they are well up to the 
usual Parry standard. 

Alexander’s Ragtime Band starts off and finishes 
well, and not only because the scoring for the 
ensemble is so much better than usual. But in 
the main this is again a soloists’ record, with the 
always reliable Yorke de Sousa being well up 
to his usual standard and Harry Parry well 
above his. His chorus starts off with a good 
idea and has some quite nice phrases neatly and 
stylishly put over. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR —XIll 
By P. G. HURST 


(Continued from page 148) 


EUGENIO GIRALDONI was the son of 
another famous baritone of the same name. 
He is remembered as the creator of the role of 
Scarpia at the world premiére of La Tosca, a role 
which he acted better than he sang at Covent 
Garden in 1906, for the voice was not of pleasing 
quality, nor did it seem to give greater pleasure 
to New York audiences, for Giraldoni’s career 
at the Metropolitan was limited to the season 
of 1904-5. In Italy, however, he was highly 
admired, and was the creator of several roles. 
It was Scotti who appropriated Giraldoni’s role 
of Scarpia in London and New York, in which 
he was perhaps the greater attraction, though the 
latter’s conception was undoubtedly on a 
higher intellectual plane. 

Giraldoni’s G. & T. records appeared only 
for a few months in the English celebrity 
catalogue, and are correspondingly scarce ; 
indeed as museum speciments they are almost 
unique. The Aida excerpt, although of 
better vocal timbre than the voice heard 
at Covent Garden four years later, dis- 
plays no interpretative niceties calling for 
special notice. None the less, Giraldoni ranks 
as one of the important singers of the collector’s 
period, and no collector need look askance at 
any of his G. & T.’s should he be so fortunate as 
to look at it at all. 

The Fonotipias of 1904 and 1905 seem to 
have been an exception to the general rule of 
the excellent quality of this Company’s record- 
ings, for only two titles out of the original nine 
survived for any length of time, and these two, 
the Otello arias, were distinctly below the 
standard. 


Discriminating gramophonists of the early 
days delighted in the records of a mysterious 
“Signor FRANCISCO ”’— a baritone of 
obviously outstanding ability and with a very 
fine resonant voice. Later he became universally 
acclaimed as Emilio de Gogorza, a famous 
singer in America, and the husband of Mme 
Emma Eames. Notwithstanding that de 
Gogorza always had many fervent admirers, it 
seems to be a fact that the few records of “ Sig. 
Francisco’ to appear in the English general 
catalogue were superior in tone and in execution 
to the generality of the many red Victor- 
G. & T.’s and “ pre-dogs ” which followed 
them. Without doubt these early productions 
exceeded in quality any other contemporary 
records outside the red label catalogue, and the 
twelve-inch La Paloma set a standard for this 
charming melody which has never since been 
reached, even by the singer himself in later 
renderings—which lacked the dignity which 
so greatly distinguished the o62004. This 
splendid record combined nobility of phrasing, 
a perfect technical architecture, and a superb 
vocal timbre, giving a style and dignity to 
Yradier’s melody such as to make it traditional 
in gramophonic annals. The very extreme of 
skill is shown in the Largo al factotum; the 
fragment of the Prologue is beautifully shaped 
and sung with fine sonority, and the Marta 
aria is given with a weight and spontaneity 
which might remind the hearer of Edouard de 
Reszke. His red Victor-G. & T.’s sung with 
Emma Eames were his first productions under 
his own name, and were well executed by both 
artists, but de Gogorza seldom or never carried 
out the promise of the earlier period. 


HARRY PLUNKET GREENE was surely 
one of the most skilful, quite the most loveable, 
and perhaps the most erratic of singers. 
Possessing originally a very fine voice, he 


attempted an operatic career at Covent Garden 
in 1890, appearing as the Commendatore in 
Don Giovanni. ‘This was not his vocation, how- 
ever, and he devoted himself to the platform 
instead, giving particular attention to the 
German lieder. Whether the comparatively 
early failure of his voice and his frequent 
difficulties with intonation were due to faulty 
production or to inherent weakness is one of 
those matters of controversy, but he was by no 
means put out by this misfortune, and pro- 
ceeded with an amazing success to teach and 
to demonstrate that a good voice was quite 
an unnecessary adjunct to good singing, and 
that both were altogether subsidiary to clear 
enunciation and intelligent interpretation. 

His first record was probably made in 1903 
—the Abschied of Schubert ; characteristic Irish 
titles followed in 1904, 1905, and 1996, and in 
1908 Molly Branigan showed to what perfection 
Plunket Greene had carried his theory of the 
combination of singing and speaking which he 
so persuasively preached, for he handled his 
consonants with an exquisite precision, phrased 
in the grand manner, and with a sustained 
legato delightful to hear. 


RICHARD GREEN was known in the 
*nineties and after as a concert and light opera 
baritone, but from the historical point of view 
chief interest in him will lie in his association 
with the great success at Covent Garden of 
I Pagliacci in 1893, with the Melba-de Lucia- 
Ancona combination, in which Green appeared 
as Silvio in this and following seasons. Green’s 
records reach back to the nebulae of 1900-1901, 
and judging from an existing specimen were 
not of outstanding quality. Three titles only 
were issued, of typical ‘“‘ drawing-room ”’ 
ballads of the period. 


(The name of HERMANN GURA is included 
in ** Historical Records’’ by Bauer ; but this should 
not be confused with the far more significant EUGEN 
GURA who was one of the great Wagnerian 
singers of the eighties.) 


GIUSEPPE KASCHMANN, despite his 
name, was an Italian singer of considerable 
standing on the Continent and at the Metro- 
politan, New York, though he never visited 
England. His career dated from about 188o till 
1900, and his records, red G. & T.’s of 1904, 
appeared on the English supplement of 
February, 1905, and were withdrawn a year 
later. 


ANTONIO MAGINI-COLETTI, although 
unknown either in this country or in America, 
was an artist who appeals to the imagination of 
all collectors who have had an opportunity of 
hearing his records. He was much admired 
on the Continent in the ‘nineties, being a lead- 
ing singer at La Scala, and his Fonotipia records 
of 1904, which included many concerted items, 
were quite magnificent. The voice and style 
were opulent and mature, and a powerful 
personality which defied the limitations of 
recording technique shone out in every number. 
By his record of La Danza by Rossini he chal- 
lenged immediate attention, for his rendering 
was terrific. We may well feel that our country- 
men lost the opportunity of hearing an artist 
of quite outstanding ability, and it is difficult 
to recall any other case of such merit having 
been neglected by the London _ impresari. 
Previously to the Fonotipias, Magini-Coletti 
recorded for Zonophone in 1902. 


April, 1943 


The most distinguished and > commandin: 
operatic personality in this gallery of fame is. 
by common consent, VICTOR MAUREL. 
“the best of all,’’ as he was described to th: 
writer by Zélie de Lussan—his Zerlina in many 
a Don Giovanni. Making his debut at La Scala 
in 1870, he continued with unabated triumpi 
as one of the mainstays at Covent Garden into 
the middle ’nineties, reappearing there in 1904. 
There can be but few living who can speak of 
his voice in its prime, but enough who can 
testify that in his appearances early in this 
century it betrayed nothing beyond a few thin 
patches. But all our veterans would agree that 
Maurel with no voice at all would still have been 
the greatest operatic baritone since Faure, for 
he was a consummate actor. He possessed and 
exercised finesse in a marked degree—always 
expressive and always with something in 
reserve, and’ with an astonishing versatility. 
As all collectors will know, he created the roles 
of Iago, Falstaff, and Tonio, though not 
pursuing the last. He sang practically every 
role within his compass, including that of 
Mephisto in Faust, and with an art and finish 
that were beyond criticism. At his song 
recitals in 1904 he demonstrated how the fullest 
dramatic interpretation could be given with 
the minimum of action—a half-turn towards 
his partner in La ci darem, and a baleful stare 
into the wings as he began the recitative pre- 
ceding the Credo in Otello supplying everything 
necessary ; while in Quand’ ero paggio in Falstaff 
he threw restraint to the winds and with appro- 
priate gesture for each note and phrase brought 
his programme to an end amid thunderous 
applause. 

Little enough can be said in this short space 
to do justice to so great a genius, but it may truly 
be said that beside him there were few indeed 
who would not have appeared as bunglers and 
beginners. , 

The absence of a memoir of this great man is 
a tragic gap in the musician’s library, for he was 
a great personality besides a great artist, and 
a good painter as well. But as many years were 
to pass before the de Reszke memoirs made 
their appearance, we may hope that the 
biographer of Maurel will yet emerge. 

To the record collector Maurel is one of the 
legendary heroes, for his records are most rare, 
especially the red Paris G. & T.’s of 1903, which 
had a run of only a few months in the English 
catalogues. Although immensely valuable as 
historical souvenirs, they were _ technically 
inferior to the Fonotipias of 1904 and 1906-7, 
four of which have been re-pressed for sub- 
scription issue through “‘ The Gramophone,” 
and others in America. Needless to say, the 
Quand’ ero paggio is the favourite, sung three 
times, with studio applause in the manner of 
Battistini’s Finch, ’an del vino, though the style 
would be somewhat exaggerated for operatic 
performance. 

Of the G. & T.’s only the merest handful have 


_ survived, the titles known to the writer being 


the Chanson Printemps, the Réve de Cassio in 
Otello, and Massenet’s exquisite Marquise. These 
are not remarkably well recorded, although 
bearing the hall mark of the artist, and no 


‘ repetition was tried by this Company, doubtless 


on account of the move towards Fonotipia. 
(To be Continued) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters please so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, ‘THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


‘‘Much Ado About Nothing ’’ Opera 


Mr. Mackenzie (March editorial) wonders 
why no composer has made an opera of Shake- 
speare’s “* Much Ado About Nothing.” It has 
already been done. Both Stanford’s opera of 
that name and Berlioz’s “‘ Beatrice and Bene- 
dict” are based on Shakespeare’s comedy. The 
sparkling overture to “ Beatrice ” was recorded 
some years ago by Columbia (LX371) and 
Decca (LY6006). 

High Wycombe. F. G. YOUENS. 


“Trumpet Voluntary ’’ Mystery 


In “ Behind the Needle” (March) Herbert 
Ridout says that the “ Trumpet Voluntary ” 
ascribed to Purcell (p. 140, col. 3) has been 
discovered to be Jer. Clarke’s “‘ within the last 
few months.”” The thing is still probably not 
quite certain: but it has been doubted for very 
many years, and doubted in print for at least 20, 
to my knowledge. 
Brighton. W. R. ANDERSON 


Those Jean de Reszke Cylinders 


Though I dislike to cross swords with my old 
and cherished friend Mr. Hurst, I feel I must 
say a few words about the re-recorded cylinders 
of Jean de Reszke (December, 1942). 

{ do not think a disservice has been done the 
memory of so great a personality. Despite 
their limitations they tell in no uncertain terms 
that “ Jean de Reszke could put his soul into 
that wax.”” They tell us that the voice is no 
legend. It is there, no matter how briefly, in all 
its warm and golden beauty. There is no hint 
that he was fifty-one years old and nearly at the 
end of his public career. About all I can add 
is that the work of re-recording must have been 
a labour of love though at times no doubt 
heartbreaking. The finished product must be a 
source of deep and abiding satisfaction to Mr. 
Seltsam. The label is a model of good taste 
and good judgment. 


Toronto, Canada. CarA HARTWELL. 


(Mr. Hurst replies: As Miss Hartwell will 
remember, I dealt—not very happily, I fear— 
with this de Reszke “ stunt’ in THE GrRAmo- 
PHONE of May, 1940, when I based my opinion 
on the highly destructive criticisms by compe- 
tent American musical authorities. These 
criticisms were, with disarming ingenuousness, 


. made part of the prospectus of the issue, and if 


Miss Hartwell disagrees with this weighty 
opinion—well, she disagrees ; but I send her 
my greetings all the same. My own suggestion 
now is—R.I.P. | 


‘“ Readers’ Choice ”’ is Liked 


I hope you-will not take Mr. Peter Frowd’s 
suggestion (March) re stopping ‘“ Readers’ 
Choice,” too seriously. I have enjoyed fraternal 
correspondence with two gentlemen (Mr. N. 
D. Snaith and Rev. John Webster) as a result 
of this feature. This has given a new zest to my 
listening, the exchange of views has broadened 
my outlook, and I have been introduced to 
several recorded works I might otherwise have 
oves.ooked. Many readers have doubtless 


hac the same experience. I am confident that, 
should you put it to the vote, the majority 
would be in favour of its retention. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


May I point out a curious anomaly in con- 
nection with ‘‘ Readers’ Choice” ? So far as 
memory serves, all the contributors have been 
men. What is the matter with lady readers ? 
Is it just feminine modesty ? 

Letchworth, Herts. WiituiaAM J. MEAD. 


In your March issue you state that if there is a 
demand for its stoppage, the “‘ Readers’ Choice”’ 
feature may be discontinued. I personally 
regard it as the most valuable part of the 
magazine for those who. are trying to get 
together a good record collection, and trust 
you will not have to take this step. 

Although I have been a keen reader for some 
time, it is only natural that I take little interest 
in one or two of the regular items (Record 
Collector and Jazz, for instance), but the driest 
of all I find is the re-review of symphonies, 
concertos, etc. Many thousands of people who 
get pleasure from the gramophone don’t possess 
a complete symphony in their collections ; 
sometimes because their appreciation has not 
advanced so far, and more often because their 
pockets don’t run to it. As it is mainly large 
scale works which it is desirable to re-review, I 
consider that to extend this item to the exclusion 
of a feature which recommends music of all 
kinds would be unfair to the majority. In any 
case, in these days of lack of space, I am quite 
satisfied to be merely told by one who knows 
that a work is very well played and recorded, 
and do not expect a detailed analysis. Much 
more ground can thus be covered. 

Furthermore, I can truthfully say that I 
have discovered more gems in the “ Readers’ 
Choice ”? columns than in all the other articles 
put together. 

Before I close I would like to suggest that as 
the Record Companies are appealing for our 
old records in order to maintain supplies, they 
give a great deal more thought to what they do 
issue. ‘The folly of wasting shellac giving us new 
recordings of such things as “On Wings of 
Song ”’ already adequately done many times, is 
only equalled or even surpassed by continuing 
to issué large and not very popular works each 
month. In January I believe H.M.V. ‘issued 
thirteen new records, of which three were the 
Prime Miuinister’s ‘“* Progress of the War” 
speech and four catered for the “ popular ” 
section. Well and good; but the other six 
records were devoted to Moeran’s Symphony, a 
work little known to the rank and file of record 
buyers, and rather expensive even for those 
sufficiently interested to consider purchasing it. 

This month we get Walton’s “* Belshazzar’s 
Feast,”’ which it is obvious will appeal only to 
the minority. By all means let us have record- 
ings of these and similar works, but after the 
war, when supplies will be more plentiful. In 
the meantime there are many works of proved 
popularity which are unrecorded, or not yet 
satisfactorily done. Nor will I be convinced 
that the best use is being made of the available 
shellac, while two records of the same song are 
issued by one Company in the same month (in 
December H.M.V. issued “‘ Christopher Robin ” 
sung by Webster Booth and by the Kentucky 
Minstrels.) 

Thank goodness for Decca, who have shown 
some imagination in their issues in the Red 
Label series,.and who have even realised that 
there are many good English songs. Isobel 
Baillie’s contributions during the past year 
have also been very welcome. 


Leeds. B. B. PAyNe. 


To Delius Lovers 


May I wholeheartedly support Mr. Hill’s 
plea (Feb.) for more Delius recordings. It is 
indeed deplorable that many of the major 
works of so great a composer are.still un- 
recorded. From experience I have found that 
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lovers of the music of Delius are generally very 
quiet, undemonstrative folk, telling little or 
nothing of their enthusiasm. But that does not 
mean that they do not exist, for I know that 
there are many who are waiting anxiously for 
recordings of such things as “‘ The Song of the 
High Hills,” the two Dance Rhapsodies and 
** North Country Sketches.’’ Such works could 
surely be produced now, however long we may 
have to wait for the “ Mass of Life ’’ and the 
** Village Romeo and Juliet.” But if we are 
told that even these carnot be done at present 
—there is still Chamber Music to be tackled at 
once. 

As Sir Thomas Beecham seems to have left 
us and there have grown up several conductors 
capable of doing full justice to Delius’ music, 
must we wait much longer for a further album 
of the Delius Society ? 

Monmouth. KENNETH SPENCE. 


May I add my enthusiastic support to Mr. 
Hill’s plea for more Delius. I hope as many as 
possible will respond to his appeal. In these 
times the music of this great composer has even 
more to give. Would it not be possible to give 
us recordings of these neglected works of 
Delius ? In addition to the works Mr. Hill 
mentions, I should like to see the String Quartet 
—a wonderful example of pure beauty. 

I feel sure that sufficient guarantors would be 
forthcoming if such a project were undertaken. 
Wilts. STANLEY J. STEVENS. 


I have recently become acquainted with the 
music of Frederick Delius through the records 
of the Delius Society, and further through the 
B.B.C., and I now want to hear as much as ] 
can of his music. I wish to add my name to 
those who are asking for more recordings of his 
works. 

Oxford. Joan Evans. 


I would like to ask if it would be possible to 
make a recording of Delius’ No. 3 Sonata for 
Violin and Piano. Albert Sammons and 
Gerald Moore recently broadcast this, and I 
was deeply moved at the first hearing. 

I would also mention Constant Lambert’s 
““Aubade Heroique” which had a _ good 
reception when played at the Orpheum, 
Golders Green. Incidentally, I do wish Lambert 
had given his composition an English name. 

I can’t imagine a Frenchman or any other 
European naming his in English. They are 
quite satisfied with their own language. 
Edgware, Middx. Ws. E. Stimson. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
-Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium , - 12 for 2/11 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red ea Se 10 for 2/11 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles 10 for 2/11 
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THE B.C.N. COMPANY 
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The Khachaturian Concertos 

In February Decca made the first British 
recording of a complete work by the modern 
Russian, Khachaturian. But instead of record- 
ing his highly original, melodic and exhilarating 
piano concerto which was played three times 
last year at London concerts by Moura Lym- 
pany, and was acclaimed with more than 
customary enthusiasm, they have recorded his 
violin concerto. This work is by no means 
representative of the composer’s very individual 
style, and in addition is absolutely unknown in 
this country, having never been played here. 
Quite apart from musical considerations, it 
seems clear that a recording’ of the piano 
concerto would be a much better commercial 
proposition. 

MARGARET and Davip LINDEN. 
Victoria, S.W.1. 

(In fairness to Decca, it should be noted that the 
Khachaturian Violin Concerto—a Stalin Prize work— 
was issued as a typical modern Russian recording 
made available by the sound track of a U.S.S.R. film, 
and brought out in conjunction with a number of other 
Russian music recordings. And, at least, another 
instance of a work being available for the gramophone 
in advance of the concert world—as were the Sibelius 
symphonies.—Eb. } 

English Encyclopedia ? 

As mentioned in the review of the “‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music,” 2nd Edition, in 
your issue of March, two people are occupied 
in collecting data and information to lead to 
the publication of a comprehensive discography 
on slightly different lines to those of the Ameri- 
can publications, and they would welcome the 
assistance of your readers in making their work 
comprehensive. They are finding the discovery 
of data of certain European issues difficult, and 
if any reader is in a position to lend any cata- 
logues, lists, supplements, periodicals, and the 
like, containing information on any of the 
following issues, they would prove most valu- 


The GRAMOPHONE 


able in furthering this research into the gramo- 
phonic repertory : 

Danish.—H.M.V., Col. catalogue, supple- 
ments prior to Jan., 1939 ; also April and 
May, 1939. Odeon, Polydor, etc.—Any 

ates. 

Swedish.—H.M.V., Supplements, June, 
Aug., Oct.-Dec., 1939 ; Mar.-July, 1940 ; 
June, 1941 onwards. Col.—Any containing 
non-English classical issues. Sonora, 
Odeon, Telefunken, etc.—Any containing 
classical issues. 

Norwegian.—H.M.V., later than Dec., 1938. 
Any others. ' 

Swiss, Austrian, Czech, Polish, Spanish, and 

other unusual catalogues, etc. 


Anthologie Sonore booklets for records 61- 


100. 
Italian H.M'V., Col., issues 1939-40 ; 
Odeon, Parlophone, Cetra, etc., any dates. 
German Polydor catalogues and supplements 
of 1939. 

In general, any information on foreign issues 
during the years before and during the war 
would be most welcome. 

If any reader has any such material, would 
he write to the undersigned, Kingswood, 
Pen-y-Bryn Road, Colwyn Bay, to specify 
what he would lend ? All postage would be 
refunded if desired, and the greatest care would 
be taken of all material lent. 


Colwyn Bay. F. F. Croucu. 


“English Dances ”’ 


Having read A.R.’s very kind notice ( Mar.) of 
the gramophone recording of my “ English 
Dance,” I think I ought to send you a line to 
say that this piece was written in Ruhleben 
Camp. It formed part of some incidental music 
for a production, in the camp theatre, of “‘ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle” (incidentally, 
the audience being exclusively male), the play 
was given complete and unexpurgated: I 


April, 1943 


should imagine (and hope) the only time this 
has ever been done! ‘The music was written 
for a double string quartet, the performers being 
on the stage, clad in Tudor costume, and, as 
some conducting was necessary, I was also put 
into Tudor costume and sat with the players, 
my “ baton ” being a churchwarden pip: ! 

I did a number of little pieces for the play, 
but the English Dance was the only one worth 
keeping, and, after the war, I made the arrange- 
ment for violin and piano. I have not heard 
the record, but, after what you say about it, | 
shall get hold of one and play it through. 
London, N.W.8. J. DAte. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. Peter F. SAwyer, Leicester, asks for 
** details ’’ of a Joseph Hislop H.M.V. record of 
two airs from “* Lucia,” issued in 1924. His own 
favourite record of that artist is ‘‘ Che gelida 
mahina,”’ and he asks whether Hislop will be 
included in the “‘ Record Collector ” notes. To 
this Mr. P. G. Hurst replies: “‘ Joseph Hislop 
was born too late for inclusion in the R.C. | 
heard him at Covent Garden in 1920, when he 
sang splendidly, but he would hardly claim to 
have been a great Rudolpho.”’ 

Mr. DonaLtp Harris is a new reader, dis- 
covering the paper last September, and now 
takes it monthly. He wants to know why his 
favourite band leader, Henry Hall, no longer 
records ; and would like Columbia “to per- 
suade Henry to make another record for his 
many radio friends.” 

YMOND J. Forp, Stoke-on-Trent, 
criticises the B.B.C. record policy. At present, 
he says, Beecham invariably means “ Fair 
Maid of. Perth” or “ Peer Gynt,” never the 
Cesar Franck Symphony or “ Francesca” ; 
Stokowski “ L’Arlésienne”’ or ‘‘ Casse Nois- 
ette,” rarely, if. ever, Wagner’s Venusburg 
Music. Asks, too, for programmes in which 
several interpretations of a work are given for 
comparison, with or without comment. 
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THE BMG ‘weepve taunpry’ 


Extreme shortage of raw materials means that 
IM Pointmasters are now very hard to get. But 
. . . you still need new points on your IM’s! 
Here, then, is a plan to ensure that you always 
have plenty of points. Keep two, or more, 
‘* Top-hats ’’ in service and as soon as you have 
used one bring it in to us for repointing. Our 
sales people will gladly do this for you at a very 
nominal charge. Whilst these are in our ‘* Needle 
Laundry ’’ use your other ‘‘ Top-hat.’’ Thus you 
will be able to change one with the other and 
always have a constant supply of new points. 


This Nenth of Music 


Discerning gramophiles the world over keep well 
abreast of all things recorded with a subscription 
to “‘ This Month of Music.’’ This candid and 
critical review of all the latest releases comes to 
you each month together with all the new supple- 
ments, H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca and 
Brunswick for the modest sum of 3s. 6d. a year 
post free (overseas 7s. 6d.). 
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You can always be sure of maximum service if you buy your 
records by post from Imhof’s. But in these days of quota 
restrictions and postal delays one or two precautions are 
necessary to ensure that you get most, if not all, the record- 
ings you need for your library. First of all, list as many 
alternatives as possible and then, because acute staff shortage 
precludes our opening retail accounts, send sufficient cash 
coverage. This does not mean the total of all the records 
on your list. If, for example, you need twelve records and 
list 24, the coverage should be the total of the twelve maximum 
prices. Any surplus will of course be refunded with detailed 
docket. In this way you may be certain of obtaining all that 
is available just as if you were a personal shopper. 





Imhof’s (Retail) Ltd. 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.I 


Established 1845 
MUSEUM 5944 


hlustvument luses by binhofi 


Available on Priority only, enquiries should be addressed to 
Alfred Imhof, Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.! 


CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, AIR MINISTRY, MoS and G.P.O. 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. 





FOR SALE 


Acoustic and Electrical Records; sale or ex- 
change.—Phillips, Flat 8, 9, Powis Square, 
London, W.11. 


BEETHOVEN'S Pastoral (Toscanini), ag 

(Koussevitzky), Violin Sonata Society, Vol. 

Bach Suite No. 3 (Weingartner), Handel, The 

Faithful Shepherd Suite (Beecham). All auto- 

gn 7 perfect condition.—Offers to Norman, 
. Queen Street, Wolverhampton. 


BEETHOVEN'S 4th—Toscanini—brand new— 
29s.; manent Sy 6th—Toscanini - Album— 
34s.; Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor ’’)—Moiseiwitsch— 
new—25s.; Pastunsininelt’s 2nd—Moiseiwitsch— 
brand new—23s.; Tschaikowsky’s 5th—Lambert— 
£1; Grieg’s Piano Concerto—Backhaus—15s.; 
Saint-Saens Carnival of Animals—brand new— 
£1.—D. Williams, 51, The Ridgeway, London, 
N.W.11. 














BEUCENER Mass (H.M.V.), Britten Variations, 
Both with scores. Wanted, Belshazzar’s 
Feast, Walton Violin Concerto, Sibelius Sym- 
hony 2 (Koussevitzky).—Gregory, Hurstpier- 
point College, Sussex. 





(KOLUMBIA Portable, good condition.—Offers to 
Box No. 124, c/o ‘*The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


FRENCH Language Course, H.M.V. Album Set; 
used once only. Fibre. Recently purchased. 
Perfect condition. £4; or exchange fibred auto- 
matic music works. —Cullin, 7, Priory Street, 








Ware. 
ARE Recordings of:—Suzanne Adams, 
Arimondi, Battistini, Sigrid Arnoldson. 


Boninsegna, Garbin, Kurz, Lilli Lehmann, Melba, 
-Renaud, Schumann-Heink, alsc many deletions, 
acoustic and electric, for sale or exchange. 
Photographs, letters of singers, instrumentalists 
and composers.—MacHarg, 4. Westfield Drive, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


QGMALL Collection odd Records, mostly Classical, 
Symphonies, Slightly used. —Flood, 49, Boule- 
vard, Weston-super-Mare. 








200 H.M.V. Records, as brand new. Fibred 
only, 2/6 each. 12-inch Classical and 
Popular. Callers any evening after five o’clock. 
—Stockwell, 40, Broomwood Road, Battersea. 





WANTED 


Acoustic Vocal Celebrity Recordings:—G, & 
T.s, Columbias, H.M.V.s, Fonotipias, Odeons. 
Highest prices paid.—Box No. 200, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 








At Choral Records, especially Church Music— 
English and Latin. Bach’s “ Blessing, Glory 
and Wisdom,’ by Westminster Abbey Choir.— 
Sen. 165, Green Lane, Norbury, London, 


EETHOVEN 7th, Telefunken, fibred only.—Box 
No. 40, c/o *“*‘ The Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebring- 
ton Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ERNAC and Panzera Recordings. Good 
prices.—Box No. 190, c/o ‘‘The Gramo- 
phone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ORGIOLI, - = te, O Cara’”’ 

‘ Spirto Gentil ’ (Favorita), ‘‘ Amor ti 
Vieta’’ (Fedora), ‘‘Mi par d’udir Ancora’’ 
(Pescatore di Perle), ** Ecco ridente’’ (Barbiere 
di -Siviglia), ‘Il sogno ” (Manon).—C. Cotter, 
18, Royal Crescent, Kensington, London, W.11. 











( Puritana). 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Di staa, 1625, DB.3441, Beethoven Songs, Fla ag 
.~ DS. aiee/4,, L.1915/7, pomnoren Qua 
tets, nd 42/6, Mozart 
os Tw ( 363), Lx. o42 13, Dx. 842/3 Mozart 
Sonatas (K.570 and K.448). D 7 Mozart 
Symphony No. 25 (K.183). LX.715/6, L.2257/9, 
9777/8, Haydn Cease and Quartets, Op. 76, 
Nos. 1 and 5B. B.3221/4, Schumann Fantasia 








Piano. LX.1/3, Schu bert ’Cello Concerto. 
DA.1274 Songs, Elisabeth Schumann. New or 
good condition. State price.—Surgeon Com- 
mander Morton, Royal Hotel, Cambridge. 
.M.G. No. 4 Soundbox.—Parsons, 30, Dudley 
Street. West Bromwich, Stafis. 
OSTER RICHARDSON (the late). Relatives 
wish to acquire any records, especially 
‘* Messiah.’’—Austin, 12, Old Hall Drive, Map- 


perley Park, Nottingham. 





.M.V. or Marconi Radiogram. Write stating. 


Model and price required.—Box No. 25, c/o 
‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


i“ good condition, fibred preferably: Battistini, 

DB.207; Caruso, B.126; ‘Conan Doyle 
Speaking,’’ C.1983; McCormack, DA.457, DA. oe 
DA.636, DB.343; Charles Mo tt and Agne 
Nicholls (‘* Starlight Daher ” Elgar), D.455-8: 
Pachmann, D.265, aderewski DB.601; 
all H.M.V. Deletions. ‘“ Fine a?" Nachtmusik”’ 
(Telefunken); Melba (I.R.C.C., 5002). Also 
Record Cabinet, capacity monnine Mg “300: ** Gramo- 
phone,” Vols. I—IV, bound or unbound, in good 
condition, with Indices; Feb. 1943 E.M.G. 
‘“ Monthly Letter. ’*__Butcher, Park Gate, Broms- 
grove, Worcs. 


ES Cent Baisers,’’ H.M.V. C.3098-9. Fibred 

if possible. Beethoven by Riezler. —Apply 

Box No. 400, c/o ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


MASTERSINGERS (Act 3), straight coupled. 
Pasquale Valkyre, Sibelius Society. Auto- 
coupled. Sale or exchange. Faust (Auto) 64/-, 
and 400 other Records. Fibred.—Harridge, 37, 
Frobisher Road, London, N.8. 


MESSES. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of Fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 


RCHESTRAL Score, Mahler’s ‘‘ Lied von der 
Erde.’ Any deletions. —34,  Coneydale, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


ARLOPHONE, E.10955, ‘‘Dance of the Waves”'; 

Columbia, L.1972, Anacreon Overture, new or 

fibred. State price.—Llewellyn, ‘‘ Westleigh,’’ 
Pencoedtre Road, Cadoxton, Barry. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given. —Write Box No. 98, c/o “ The 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, 























Gramophone,” 49, 
Middlesex. 


ECORDS of Chamber Music, Opera, Songs —_ 





Symphonies, in go condition —N. Gol 
708, Stratford Court, 350, Oxford Street, 
London, 1 & 





RECORD Filing Cabinet, 300 approx. Price and 
particulars to: Anker, 19, Upland Park Road, 
Oxford. Tel. 58175. 


Russian Opera. Withdrawn and Foreign 
meow Vocal and Orchestral, especially 

H.M.V. D.1491 (Tsar Saltan), Parlophone 
E 11233 / 5 (Love of Three Oranges). Good condi- 
tion.—Box 275, c/o The Gramophone,’’ 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, 


AINT-SAENS, Third Violin Concerto; 
Good price offered.—Oliver, 
London, N.W.7. 
Middlesex. 


RGENTLY wanted.—DB.1643, 4th Movement 
Beethoven’s VIIth Symphony, conducted 
Stokowski.—Jefferson, G.P.O., Porthcawl, Glam. 








fibred. 
40, Fairway, 








~ 
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RGENTLY wanted. —Two copies of ‘“ The 
as Ceameptiens, | issued March, 1942. State 
price.—Mrs. Beard, Southerly, Beechway, 


Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 





RGENTLY wanted.—‘ Nights in the Garden 


of Spain,’’ Col. DX.189-90, and Iberia Suite, 
Col. 9603-5. —Write, stating price. Box No. 250. 
c/o ‘* The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


a Speaker Unit. 
Booth, 45, 
Rotherham. 





Give full particulars._. 
Rawmarsh Hill, 


Park Gate, 





ANTED.—Expert Senior, D.C. or Clockwork 
price: 


Motor.—Write particulars and 
Chenhall, 88, Dunsmure Road, London, N.16. 





W OTAN’ S Farewell (Schorr), Brahms Academy 








Festival Overture.—Williams, 7, Ends] 
Terrace, Tavistock. — 

ANTED.—Gigli, DA.713; Deletions, Covent 

Garden Programmes, Literature, Photo- 


graphs of this artist.—Box N 
Gramophone,’ 49, 
Middlesex. 


0. 262, c/o ‘ The 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, 








ANTED.—H.M.V. 2107, 
Terry, 32, Yorke Way, Hamble, Hants. 


**Oh! What a Feast!” 
Will pay 10s, for new or fibred disc.—Write 





ANTED.—H.M.V. D.922-6, Hugh the oem, 
State price.—Graves., 
Hyde Lane, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


16, The Woodlands, 





ANTED.—H.M.V. Deletions 
Brahms Symphony No. .1.—Bossert, 
Drummond Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


D.1499— 1503, 





ANTED.—Record Filing Cabinet, 
Records.—Particulars to D. a 
ton Garth,’’ Malpas, Newport, Mon. 


300-600 
*“Nor- 





far igs .—Stanford’s Magnificat and N.D. in 
C; Bach’s Toccata in F (Cunningham).— 
P. L. Scott, 39, Barracks Lane, Macclesfield, Ches. 





TED.-—-Symphonies, Concertos, 


Ww“ 


Buzzard 


and Good 
- —Riley, 20, South Street, Leighton 





ANTED.—‘“‘ The Gramophone,’’ 
twenties; also complete 1942.—Hickman, 5, 
Kings House, 396, Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


nineteen- 





10 /-% PER DISC offered for Deleted Fibred 
H.M.V. Records of Brahms Op. 18, 25, 


26, 111; Mozart K.515; Schubert Op. 100. —Write 


Harrison, Chemist, Leyland. 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rate for this section, fourpence per word, with 


a minimum charge of six shillings. 





ALLAN’s Gramophone Library, a high-class 

epent anal Librar 
service.—Stamp to Box 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


3,500 Records; postal 
O. 42, c/o “The ‘Gramo- 





BUSES from Finsbury Park and Archway (High- 
gate) ae you to London’s Leading Sub- 

urbe Gramopho 

way Parade, Crouch End, N.8. 


ne Shop.—John Trapp, 9, Broad- 
Mountview 1183. 





PRIVATE Collections Purchased for . Cash.— 

Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ELIUS lovers, 


to A. L, Hill, Woodfield, Jordons, Bucks. 


anxious for more recordings, 
will learn something of interest if they write 





SIMPLE ‘Instructions for improving Acoustic 
Gramophones.—From Rev. L. D. 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Shachstonds, Bacup, 
Lancs. 1s. 3d. post free. 











A Generous Allowance 


Exchange, Ltd., 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Record Dept. 
only. No lists issued. 








will be given on your unwanted records of | 
good music in fibre played condition if you | 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
121 and 123, Shaftesbury 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
erful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 


Some won 





| THE 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling ; — libraries or 
small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
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COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until April 30th 

















MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


4 George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


“—p 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


: 





Griffith, 
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DAVEY 
ACCESSORIES 
Plus 
Purchase Tax 
DAVEY THORNS ue ... 2/- for 10 11d. 
THREE-STAR FIBRES _... ... 2/- for 40 11d. 
THREE-STAR ROUNDSHANKS 1/3 for 20 7d. 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING we a 11d. 
RECORD BRUSH iii ve: 2/1 


DRY-AIR BOWL “ ... 6/6 — 
(Postage extra) 


Davey Thorns are specially treated to ensure 
maximum playing time with minimum record 
wear. Davey Wax Dressing increases clarity of 
reproduction and reduces surface noise ; it is 
invaluable for reconditioning old records and 
playing difficult discs with fibres. 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


One of the most important features of our service 
is ‘* The Monthly Letter,’’ containing reviews of the 
latest recordings which are more than ever before 
appreciated for their frankness and impartiality 
now that records are both scarce and dear. ‘* The 
Monthly Letter ’’ serves the dual purpose of 
bringing to the notice of its readers those records 
which are worthy of addition to their collections, 
and of warning them against recordings which are 
not up to the highest standards. The annual sub- 
scription to ‘“‘The Monthly Letter’’ is 3s. 6d. 
We shall be glad to send a specimen copy on 
request (3d. post free). 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES _eLtd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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OS OR OR OR OR OR OR OR LR OR OO 


THE 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


LTD. 


Announee 


that they have a limited quantity 
of 4 valve Record Amplifying 
Chassis, complete with valves and 
matched speaker giving 5 to 10 
watts output, A.C. or Universal, 


at £15 each, carriage paid. 


ASTRA HOUSE 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


(4 doors East of Cambridge Circus). 
Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3007. 


Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee” eee” Nee” Nee” Nee” Nee” See” 











AT YOUR SERVICE 


Though our capacity to serve all our 
old friends is much limited by present 
circumstances we still do our utmost, 
so far as repairs are concerned, to 
satisfy every need at— 


THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 


‘“‘Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North Road, London, N.2. 
Mountview 6875 

















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 
—just off the press ! 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, 
including mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed— 
cloth bound. It is unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and 
usability. No lover of great music performed by great 
artists will be without it. Send ONLY $3.95 to 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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RIGHARD TAUBER ——- GERALDO 


With Orchestra conducted by | and his Orchestra | RECORDS FROM 4 ECEN 3 IABY/LBY 


Henry Geehl I’m Old Fashioned ~ 








: | ; : .. »>F 1970 | 
I love Thee (Ich liebe dich). Grieg; You can’t say no to a Soldier | 
Springtide (Die Letzte Fruhling). | Ihadthe craziest Dream - F 1971 | BENNY GOODMAN 
Grieg - - - - RO 20520 i I want Somebody - - and his Orchestra 





£ix Flats Unfurnished’ - - - . 
Why don’t you do Right? - }R 2864 





——JOE DANIELS—— | ET 


, , | x wk & & [UY wk kk x 
and his Hot Shots in ‘‘Drumnastics” | BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 


SUPER RHYTHM e STYLE SERIES | On the sunny side of the Street ‘ “}R 2858 


The Wang Wang Blues - - 
HARRY PARRY 
and his Radio Rhythm 
Club Sextet 
| Travellin’ Blues; 


Alexander’sRagtime {| 
Band - - R2867 — 


| JIMMY LUNCEFORD 
| and his Orchestra 
Time’s a-wastin’ - » - ‘ . 
! You’re just a Dream - - 5 “}R 2865 


HARRY PARRY 
and his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 












Time on my Hands - - - - 
Lady be Gocd - - - - “}R 2866 
. : -.-e _ Pi || Mr. Five-by-Five - > : - ‘ 
—— Canavan - ~}F 1969 , : " || IneverKnew- - - - = PR 2863 
. TEDDY WILSON | Boogi: Ain’t Misbehavin’ - - - R2860 
re and his Orchestra | — rd my a }R 2857 
My Melancholy Baby - - 
1VOR MORETON & DAVE KAYE ~ to Me - y " Y " }R 2868 Potomac Jump . - - - \R 2854 
On Two Pianos with String Bass Who's sorry Now? . - : - 


ah amipe | HARRY JAMES COUNT BASIE 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 54 
ntro: For ~ i and my Gal; When , and his Orchestra a aoe his Orchestra 
the lights go on Again; Mary is a. F 1Q7 Y = - - = . = 
scand cfd Heme: Dearie Geloved: ou made me love You - BO: os «tet hae “}R 2862 
Starlight Souvenirs: fas ten gees Icried for You - os 7 R 2869 Twelfth Street Rag 
~~ ee +e © & +e * Miss Thing. 2 Parts’ - , ° - R2855 





\“ 


HARRY JAMES 
and his Orchestra 
Night Special - - - » ‘i 
King Porter Stomp~ - " . “}R 2861 


JACK TEAGARDEN 
and his Orchestra 
Undertow ; Pickin’ for Patsy - R 2856 


THE PARLOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDX 














We want your un- 
broken old and unwanted Records 
of any make. There is a great short- 
age of material for making new ones. 
Take them to your nearest Record dealer 
—he will make you an allowance for them. 
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